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THE ESSAY 

In the history of the world, as in the history of 
individual man, each age will have its own 
especial type of literature. The favourite may 
co-exist with several others, but it will none 
the less be the favourite. At the present time 
it is clear that the commonest mode of expres- 
sion is in the novel, and I suppose that the 
age — in England at all events — is gradually 
drifting in the direcflion of lyric poetry, con- 
joined with the short sketch or story. The 
epic and the drama may be safely regarded as 
tranced, or even dead. History has a fair hold 
on the educated. The essay, in its various 
forms, still breaks out sporadically now and 
again, stray flowerets from a seeding long dis- 
continued, or like the rare sparks flying from a 
burnt-out firebrand. 

I confess to a more than sneaking kindness 
for the Essay, in most of her moods. A book 
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THE ESSAY 5 

knowledge, but this must never be too openly 
apparent ; like the onion in the salad, it should 
be unseen, but permeate the whole. Defoe had 
a good notion of this, who said, " Thus may we 
wheedle men into knowledge of the world, who, 
rather than take more pains, would be content 
with their ignorance." The substratum of fa(5l 
should be there, like the trellis- work on which a 
creeper grows, but the flowering luxiu"iance of 
fancy should clothe it so completely that we 
hardly guess its presence. 

The idea of an essay was, with Bacon, the 
elaboration of a single thought. But though 
this is stri(5lly in accordance with the meaning 
of the word — essay is identical with assay, and 
should signify merely a careful weighing or 
examination — yet it is not our conception of 
the real thing. Montaigne is the true founder 
of the essay proper, and the early writers in the 
Tatler, Spectator, Rambler, and so forth, were his 
disciples. Like a good talker, he roams from 
subjecSl to subjecSl, led by some chance associa- 
tion, and by this means we get the delicate play 
of his fancy on various points ; each discourse 
is a diamond glittering with a thousand facets, 
and we are not wearied b}?" too sustained an 
argument upon any one theme. It is this that 
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now and again the wearied student longs for — 
this delightful inconsequence. When we pick up 
a volume of his, or of Lamb*s, we have left the 
beaten road and wandered into some charming 
maze of inextricable forest paths. Dry and 
dusty fadls are left behind, or covered over 
with the green turf. Here is the place to 
lounge on a simimer's day, and we stroll along 
none too hiuriedly, resting, as the mood takes 
us, against the trunk of some giant tree of 
thought. It is the touch of egotism that marks 
the ideal writer in this form — a touch, however, 
that should not be overdone. Naturally, our 
opinion of what is the right amount depends 
largely on our afFecSlion — or otherwise — for the 
writer. Thackeray allowed just sufficient of 
himself to appear in his Roundabout Papers, but 
it is possible that Leigh Hunt showed a trifle 
too much. Like the lyric poem, the essay 
should contain a suspicion of the writer's per- 
sonality, and should also have the look of care- 
less ease, but the look merely, like a thin glit- 
tering sheet of ice over deep waters. It should 
be desultory, but not too desultory; there should 
be some slight thread of connetfHon running 
through the whole, to lead us insensibly from 
point to point. For it is annoying in the 
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highest degree to meet on a sudden with some 
abrupt change of thought for which no reason 
is discoverable. It jars the mind, and puts the 
reader out of conceit with himself, as if in 
strolling along our woodland path he should 
strike his foot against some hidden rock. The 
author should gossip, but there should be pur- 
pose in his seeming divagations. He may 
decorate with arabesques the line on which 
he travels, but there must be a line, even 
though it wander like a mountain track. In- 
deed, the slenderest peg will serve for the true 
essayist to hang his disquisition upon. The 
subjedl should not be too narrowly defined. In 
good hands a book or an author will be no 
mere dull review; but for the less pracflised 
writer, the more ordinary craftsman, it were 
perhaps safer to take some more general subjecSl 
as his starting-point. I like best in Lamb those 
rambling discourses where he makes some ima- 
ginary acquaintance the text for his sermon, as 
with Captain Jackson in his cottage on the Bath 
Road, or the redoubtable Sarah Battle, tutelary 
goddess of the whist-table. And so we note that 
a touch of chara(5ler-drawing, though not per- 
haps stridlly proper to the style, has been ever 
found a useful adjuncSl. Addison, of course, has 
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his worthy knight and his satellites, and Johnson, 
in his Idler^ would occasionally introduce ima- 
ginary friends to the public, as his Drugget and 
Minim. And it is remarkable that this does in 
fa(fl give a lighter tone, and that the commonly 
heavy do(flor does attain to some degree of 
sprightly vivacity in the employment of this 
machinery, that distinguishes these sketches 
pleasantly enough from their more ponderous 
companions. 

Johnson was not, as a rule, overweighted with 
thought. He was apt to dress up delicate ideas 
in rather incongruous robes, like yoimg children 
in the armour of full-grown men. He could, 
with anyone, make little fishes talk like whales ; 
but if he could have attained an easy style, or if 
he had chosen to drop the cumbrous method he 
afFecfled, he would have been no unworthy suc- 
cessor to Addison. It is wonderful what a pretty 
fancy occasionally peeps, half stifled, through 
the chinks of his laboured sentences. In wit 
and soimd scholarship he was more than a 
match for his model, but his love of form was 
too strong. Antithesis was his bane ; he per- 
mitted what should have been a dainty flower 
to spread unchecked through his garden of 
thought until it became a straggling weed. 
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Some of his sentences resemble a heavily 
weighted pack-saddle, accurately balanced and 
even pleasing to the eye, with just an equal 
number of clauses on either side, but the total 
burden of which is almost too much for the 
sturdiest mule of a reader. But this was the 
case not because he was striving to express by 
inadequate means thoughts that were too subtle 
for him to grasp, but merely because he pre- 
ferred to equip quite ordinary ideas with a dis- 
proportionate amount of travelling paraphernalia. 
He was wont to habit them with solicitous care, 
as though he feared that they might catch cold 
from the raw air of criticism, until they came 
forth at last from his hands with as many gar- 
ments as the Esquimaux, or as the British 
fisherman when he sets out for the winter 
season in the North Sea. In facSl, he was too 
anxious as to the manner he employed to be 
a great or deep thinker. It is worth remark- 
ing that these latter are not commonly stylists. 
They have in general too serious an occupation 
in the matter of what they are saying to harass 
themselves about minor graces of form. It 
might be pleasanter if they did, but it is idle 
to hope for everything. The ideal essayist, I 
imagine, has yet to be evolved — the man who 
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shall combine in his own person the original 
power of Bacon, the grace of Addison, the 
transcendental insight of Emerson, the gay 
fancy of Charles Lamb, with any unconsidered 
trifles that he may chance to pick up from 
other masters. But, until we see bis work, 
we may well be content with bis component 
parts, which, after all, may possibly afford us 
more pleasure separately than they would in 
never so cunning a combination. 

It is, to my mind, a blemish in Emerson's 
writings that he seems to state his matter with 
so slight an adornment. Indeed, his fault is 
the exaiS reverse of this of Johnson's, inasmuch 
as the thought here often steps boldly— and 
baldly — forth without so much as a rag of 
covering to give it- a decent appearance. He 
has the air of shovelling down his opinions, 
and they are frequently weighty ones, as one 
shovels coal down into the cellar. They lie in 
a heap, in any order, for the industrious reader 
to quarry out as he can. It is possible that 
this may be done purposely, in a refinement of 
art, to the end that in its coarse setting the 
diamond here and there may show up with a 
finer lustre, or that the traveller may hail with 
a keener delight the unexpefled flower in the 
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midst of a studiously barren wilderness. I do 
not myself believe it to be artificial— it is toler- 
ably obvious that Emerson was careless of 
style — but, if it be so, I maintain that it is 
bad art. The reader is wearied with stumbling 
over harsh phirases, and, when he comes at 
length to the finely expressed thought, he is 
probably in no mood to appreciate it. One 
may walk too far even for the finest view. But 
it is more likely that an unfortunate turn for 
Epigram diverted the author into this particular 
channel of style. His sentences hang together 
but loosely, and frequently one has to look long 
to see the connecflion between them. Indi- 
vidually they are stimulating, full of nourish- 
ment ; but they present the appearance of 
being insufficiently cooked. There is material 
in each essay enough to furnish a man with 
thought for a week, but it is only those with 
strong digestions who can assimilate it. And, 
however much we may like beef tea, the ma- 
jority of us prefer it with a certain admixture 
of a weaker element. 

There is almost something of an insult to 
one's readers in a neglecSl of the finer graces 
of writing. The world is ready, no doubt, to 
excuse a man who, like Emerson or Carlyle, 
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has truths to utter ; and it is ungracious to 1 
quarrel with a prophet who preaches forcibly ] 
and earnestly what he believes to be eternal i 
verities. But no one will deny that, eve: 
the best language will prove a powerful adjuntfl 
to his work. It is easy to sneer at the artist in 
words, and some people seem to assume that 
because an author writes good — and musical — 
English, he can, therefore, have nothing of any 
especial moment to say. Prettiness is their pet 
aversion, and for this fault they will leave their J 
Ruskin or Tennyson with contempt unread, and 1 
turn for relaxation to Herbert Spencer or Robert 1 
Browning. I am not so sure that word-painting 
(as it is generally styled) is by any means a bad 
thing. 1 like well enough to meet with a pic- 
turesque piece of writing, and I am far more 
inclined to pardon even a man whose effort at 
fine language is rather too apparent than one 
who is content to plod along in unrelieved me- 
diocrity. It does not detraci sensibly from my 
enjoyment of Lowell's essays, for example, to 
watch him preparing, as he not infrequently 
does, for a perhaps somewhat rhetorical out- 
burst ; and, when it arrives, I am the more 
ready to enjoy it for the note of warning. And 
it is probably the case that most people really 
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prefer a rather florid style, had they the courage, 
to own it. They are not disinclined to have 
their ears tickled by well-turned periods. A. 
piece of eloquent declamation will move thenv 
to admire, for a time, and even perhaps to con- 
sent. Their natural instindl is to judge soundly.. 
But there is always in the backgroimd of a true 
British charadler a species of sullen and dogged 
obstinacy, apt to rebel at the thought of being 
swayed by mere words and phrases, and this 
lies ever in readiness to assert itself under the 
name of cool reason ; so that with a conscious 
pride the reader will often turn round upon his 
first opinion, and feel a glow of thankfulness 
that he, at any rate, is not to be led at the 
author's will by tricks of honeyed speech. 

I suppose we plume ourselves rather upon 
possessing as a nation a certain power of intel- 
lecSlual penetration. Some of us are always 
longing for something on which to exercise 
our minds, as wild boars are said to whet their 
tusks upon an indigestible tree-trunk. It is 
essential to this purpose that the task should, 
not be too easy. We must have nuts to cracky 
and the harder the shell the more praise to our 
unconquerable teeth. It is to be feared that 
we too frequently find the kernel decayed and 
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worthless, after all our trouble ; but at all events 
we have had our exercise. I imagine it is this 
feeling that has led to the increasing popularity 
of the novels of George Meredith. So far it has 
possibly served a good turn. I yield to few men 
in my admiration for this writer's ingenuity, his 
marvellous command of illustration, and his fre- 
quently flashing epigram. But I must say that, 
in common with a good many other intellecfls of 
mediocre capacity, I am inclined to wish for 
more clearness, more light. In reading a novel 
I do not care to be confused by darkly hinted 
parallels, by adumbrations, by metaphors drawn 
from the whole of the author's imdoubtedly wide 
range of knowledge. Why not, in mercy, let us 
have sometimes a moderately straight path to 
our goal ? To be delayed on our way by some 
stumbling-block of a paragraph, which requires 
(on the part of a conscientious reader) some six 
perusals at the least before one can arrive at 
even a modified uncertainty as to the ultimate 
meaning, does not recommend itself to the com- 
mon novel-reader. It is, after all, the first duty 
of a writer, next to having a thought worth ex- 
pression, to state that thought clearly. He may 
adorn it as much as he pleases, but he must not 
allow his ornament to interfere with his per- 
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spicuity. There is no reason why a novelist 
should not always be comprehensible by the 
ordinary mtelle(fl. Human life is a singular 
thing, no doubt, and there are many phases of 
it which suggest curious and perhaps abstruse 
refledlions, but a novel is hardly the place for 
transcendental mysticism. Men who are op- 
pressed with intellecSlual self-conceit can readily 
find fit mental food in the works of German 
philosophers and Scottish logicians. But it is 
not Meredith's fault that he goes too deeply 
into the problem of life. Now and again, per- 
haps, he may strike down suddenly some way 
beneath the surface ; but we have no objedlion 
to him on that score. It is rather that he is a 
slave to metaphor. It is difficult for him, it 
seems, to approach a straightforward statement ; 
he must hover round it with a succession of sly 
hints. There are some men who are afflicSled in 
much the same way in ordinary conversation — 
men who have attained a quite marvellous apti- 
tude for beating about the bush, but who find it 
almost impossible to give a diredl answer to a 
plain question. For a time they may be very 
interesting companions, but they expecfl too 
much from their interlocutors. It is not fair to 
expose the intellecfl of a chance acquaintance to 
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Such a continuous strain. The work is too hard. 
One has ever to be on -the stretch to catch some 
vague indication or to pursue sonie half-revealed 
line of meaning. It is only among old friends, 
with whose methods of thought we are well 
acquainted, and the woriiings of whose minds 
we have learned to know by long experience, 
that such conversation can be held enjoyable. 
It is true tliat the study of a lifetime might 
enable us to read George Meredith's works with 
passable fluency ; but it is also unfortunate that 
the many other duties of life render it impossi- 
ble for some of us to reach a more intimate stage 
with him, as a writer, than that of a slightly 
bored acquaintance. 

I have been led into discussing novels. The 
same criticism does not apply to essays in the 
same degree. For, although we would not have 
our disquisitions too abstruse, and though they 
should certainly be free from all taint of ob- 
scurity, yet it is not objeiftionable to linger 
pleasantly over one of these volumes, and to 
find here and there a paragraph that claims 
our undivided attention for a minute or two. 
It gives an agreeable sensation to feel that our 
time is not being altogether spent on mere re- 
laxation. It is for this reason also that a certain 
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amount of useful information should be sprinkled 
over the pages of the essayist, to the end that 
the reader may feel that he is insensibly acquir- 
ing knowledge, sucking it in, as it were, through 
every pore. It is true that the general essay is 
not over-popular just noW. Of book reviews and 
criticism of all sorts we have a sufficiency ; but 
the old fanciful dissertations of Lamb, have few 
successors. It is chara(5leristic of the true essayist 
that he can write pleasantly upon any subjedl. 
The common house-fly will furnish him with a 
theme expanding under his treatment to unima- 
ginable heights. It matters not in the smallest 
degree from what point he starts, his province 
is none the less the wide unmeasured heaven of 
imagination. He takes the whole arena of know- 
ledge as his lawful kingdom, and nothing of the 
varied complexities of human life is foreign to 
him. I confess that I should like to see more 
of this true catholicity in range of subjedl among 
our essayists of to-day. For, after all, books and 
the authors of books do not make up the whole 
sum of human life, and there are other aspecfts 
of the world to be noticed besides those which are 
seen from Fleet Street or the Strand. Dickens 
and Thackeray have, been discussed enough, 
even the perennial foimt of Johnsonian anec- 
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dote is running muddy towards its close. At 
the least it will do no harm if one of us, now 
and again, try his hand in a somewhat wider 
field. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST 

It has been not unreasonably observed that 
seriousness is the true passport to success in 
life ; and that could a man but contrive to pre- 
serve a grave demeanour under every provoca- 
tion, the world would infallibly impute it to him 
for wisdom rather than dulness. Indeed, if we 
look about us, we shall see instances enough of 
puzzle-headed, owl-like men who have attained 
to high places, and some few perhaps of bright 
and ingenious spirits who have in general esti- 
mation failed to fulfil their early promise. For 
there is a tendency to regard a light humour 
as something dangerous, that, like a bomb, may 
explode suddenly at any moment and not always 
with the precise efFedl that was intended. Your 
humourist, some would say, with his sly insinua- 
tions and hidden apologues, is a standing menace 
to Church and State. There is far too much 
uncertainty about him. He may attack some 
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day by implication more than he dreams of, and 
his shafts of ridicule (pretty fireworks though 
they may be) are not precisely the things we 
like to see shooting about near this great powder- 
magazine of Society. For which reason, it may 
be, neither Jonathan Swift nor Sydney Smith 
attained the Episcopate. 

But though from a worldly point of view a 
humourous temperament may be a bar to ad- 
vancement, there can be little question that it 
conduces to the personal happiness of its pos- 
sessor. We may regard a capacity for seeing 
the ridiculous side of things as a most useful 
lubricant, a kind of oil that greases the wheels 
of life and takes us over even the most rugged 
portions of this road of ours in quite a passable 
fashion. Just consider, for example, what is 
gained in a quarrel if we can but make our 
opponent laugh, and how anger frequently melts 
away thus of itself, irreconcilable with the infec- 
tious jest. A sly suggestion of humour is often 
eflfecflual where serious reasoning, even of the 
most potent, only adds fuel to the fire of his 
wrath. But it is noticeable that to this end 
your humour must be of the infedlious order. 
It is of no avail, or seldom, that you employ 
satire or sarcasm. It is not polished wit that 
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you want, but something common enough and 
ready to the hand, so it have a certain mirth- 
provoking incongruousness. Bven if you suc- 
ceed only in inspiring a good-natured contempt, 
it may serve your purpose. A man will com- 
monly let his anger cool if he conceives his 
adversary to have thus, as it were, admitted 
his inferiority in argument. At the worst, if 
milder methods fail, you may play a sure card 
by relating some story direcfled against yourself, 
thus securing peace at the voluntary sacrifice of 
your reputation for common sense. And not 
only is a turn for humour acflually useful, as in 
such cases, but it is also an undeniable blessing 
in the ordinary circumstances of life. A good 
wholesome joke dissipates as by magic the 
thousand petty troubles that environ us day 
by day ; and where your sober moralist will 
fret secretly, or fill his tender ears ostenta- 
tiously with philosophic cotton-wool, the hu- 
mourist will catch some note of the ridiculous 
in the jarring discord, and be off laughing 
among his friends at the comicality of his own 
misfortunes. Indeed, it is strange how sensible 
a difference is made in this manner to the real 
fadls of life. A touch of this potent alchemy, 
and the substance we were regarding does 
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atflually change form and colour to us, and ap- 
pears no longer formidable, but even friendly. 
A good caricature shall inspire in you a sneak- 
ing kindness for your worst enemy. And even 
the most awful occasions, such as the morning 
of your wedding-day or the few hours before 
your first public speech, will be found to lose 
in great part their terrors if you can but bring 
yourself to regard them from the point of view 
of the humourist. 

At the same time, it is to be noted that there 
is such a thing as an inopportune joke, and that 
it is necessary or at least advisable to know 
with whom you are dealing in this method. A 
humourous answer does not always turn away 
wrath. This is a singular world, and one 
has need to walk warily in order to arrive at 
one's destination. Some are so unhappily born, 
or. have so schooled themselves, as to have no 
appreciation of the ridiculous at all, while to 
others certain forms of humour alone are ac- 
ceptable. There are quite a number of dull 
pedants who are persuaded, for example, that 
they cannot endure a pun, and who, if they 
expedl one to be imminent, will compose them- 
selves consciously to meet it with the gravest 
fortitude. Now and again it may be possible to 
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catch them unprepared, but even then they will 
do their best to laugh grudgingly, or check your 
friendly overture with a frosty smile. These 
men also have to be reckoned with, and their 
crotchets consulted. It may be well to take 
them seriously; yet sometimes by persistent 
battering the incorrigible punster may wear 
down their defences and win them to a burst 
of open laughter; and they too will become 
friendly for a time. 

I am inclined to think that the most engaging 
of all humourists is he who lets fall his pearls as 
it were by accident and unconsciously, so that 
you cannot always be certain whether his words 
were intended for a jest or no, and whether the 
comicality was prompted by design or chance. 
There is a something modest and graceful in 
this; the personaUty of the speaker is not ob- 
truded upon your notice, nor does he seem to 
be calling upon the audience to admire the 
sharpness of his intelledl. The majority of 
men, moreover, prefer to enjoy a joke quietly 
at their leisure ; and the sign of true apprecia- 
tion is often not the sudden roar of laughter 
following hard upon your word, but the quiet 
chuckle that begins some few minutes later and 
continues to break out at intervals through an 
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hour or so. To the hearer there is an addedT 
value in the jest slipped out thus, unostenta- 
tiously and without immediate recognition, in 
that he may, if he please, imagine the humour 
of the application to be his own, or at the leastJ 
that he is in a Itind of partnership with thsl 
author. There is also a pleasing air of reserved J 
force about the man who can tell a laughabler 
story with an unmoved face. But there arw 
many varieties of the unconscious humourist, J 
and they do not all adopt this method from ■! 
choice. There are some men endowed with a.^ 
lack of sensibility to the ridiculous, or who are ' 
not sufficiently educated to perceive the point 
of what they utter. There are several who fur- 
nish an abundance of good stories by their own 
ineptitudes, aiftect or spoken. And there are 
many who seem to possess the gift or knack 
of habitually conveying a double meaning, and 
who do, in faift, occasionally perpetrate a quite 
witty remark without intending more than a 
very ordinary repartee. They are in the posi- 
tion of a sportsman who brings down a braes I 
of birds where he had only aimed at one. And 
certainly, as they are ever on the watch for an 
antithesis, it is strange if they do not stumble 
Imes upon an epigram. Such men i 
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almost be said to have educated themselves into 
wit, and by assiduously pradlising upon a multi- 
tude of tolerable jokes, come at last to say the 
right thing instintflively. Let anyone cultivate 
the habit of cynical speech, and it will go hard 
but some day he will startle himself and his 
companions by some sentence containing unex- 
pedled depth of meaning. And as in this game 
it is the successes alone that are remarked, while 
the less fortunate attempts are speedily forgot- 
ten, it follows that in general a man of no more 
than common ability should readily acquire a 
substantial reputation for impromptu sallies, 
provided only that he can school himself to 
make use of every opportunity offered. 

But the most truly unconscious humour of 
all, and that which seems to cause the sincerest 
pleasure, is perhaps that afforded by the blun- 
ders of the half-educated. The mistakes of a 
schoolboy appear to be an unfailing source of 
amusement to the general public. Indeed the 
chronicling of these has already laid open quite 
a new vein of literary employment, and several 
schoolmasters, examiners, and the like have 
evinced remarkable talent in the narration (or 
invention) of ridiculous answers. There is a 
large field before them, and, with the ever- 
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widening scope of Board School education, it 
bids fair to be inexhaustible. So long as weak 
intelledls are compelled to learn a little of 
everything, there is bound to be confusion; 
and fortune contrives in general that the con- 
fusion shall be ludicrous. With careful manage- 
ment I suppose that most examiners could 
obtain results suitable for publication, if they 
set themselves to do so, from the majority of 
;. their subjedls. In the same way anyone who 

!i occupies a position for which he is mentally 

i| unfitted, or who is urged by ambition to attempt 

i something outside his proper province, may be 

I held to be a potential humourist. There is 

always a chance that your amateur magistrate 

may expose his weakness in law, or that a 

barrister may find himself veritably at sea in 

? some shipping case. But there is, to my mind, 

a touch of ill-nature in those who find much 

amusement in such mischances, even though 

they may have been induced by carelessness or 

temerity. I cannot acquit those who laugh at 

J a schoolboy's blunders from some suspicion of 

] intelledlual pride. There is commonly a good 

j deal of the Pharisee in their attitude, and they 

5 hasten to show all men by their smiles how 

j they are tickled by such ignorance. Some, yet 
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more cunning, will even contrive to throw a 
spice of sadness into their countenance, inti- 
mating that there is to them a touch of pathos 
in this confusion of mind, not appreciated by 
the general crowd. It is notable also that these 
latter would frequently be hard put to it to 
explain the error or correal the mistranslation 
which affords them their melancholy pleasure. 

There is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, and in accordance with this 
maxim we see many writers who aspire to a 
lofty and impassioned style succeed to admira- 
tion in rendering themselves laughable. This 
is naturally the more to be noticed in serious 
authors, as historians and poets, and I suppose 
that Wordsworth may be accounted the chief 
of all unconscious humourists of this stamp. 
Indeed it is almost essential to a poet that he 
should have a keen sense. of the ridiculous, or 
he may ruin everything. How many good 
verses, I wonder, have been spoiled by some 
one unhappy turn of expression that has given 
a handle to the scoflfer. The dramatist should 
be especially careful upon this point. The 
slightest opening for caricature may doom him 
to failure. In fadl, his is a calling beset with 
more than ordinary dangers of misconception ; 



for he has not only to review with critical 
his own text (mindful of Thomson's unfortunate 
appeal to Sophonisba), but he must be respon- 
sible in part for the eccentricities of the players. 
A spindle-shanked hero, a stout heroine, these 
are matters almost beyond his power to amend ; 
but they may suffice to damn his play. Differ- 
ent points, moreover, may be dangerous in dif- 
ferent parts of the house. Your successful 
dramatist must eliminate any repartee that 
bears a double sense to pit and gallery, as 
well as any allusion that might rouse the 
latent humour of stalls and boxes. Some- 
times, it is true, genius may boldly take up 
its position on the very edge of the ridiculous, 
and there balance itself in triumph, winning 
redoubled applause. But it is a dangerous 
experiment, and even genius may lose Its 
footing at the supreme moment. Above all 
should the minor poet or playwright beware 
of handling pathos. It should be remembered 
that there are many, of a somewhat nervous; 
temperament, who have the strongest objetfti 
to l>eing overcome by imaginary sorrows, 
who will often seize the most inconvenient 
occasion for laughter that they may thus 
prove their insensibility to tears. Frobabl/ 
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most men are cast something after this mould, 
and they are often quite relieved to note an 
anticlimax or some touch of pathos in the 
middle of a mournful passage. Women are 
not so particular. They have a considerable 
capacity even for diluted pathos, and have been 
known to shed tears before now over the love- 
lyrics of a minor poet. 

It is hard to leave the regions of poetry with- 
out a few remarks upon the humours of criticism » 
I am not concerned much here with common cri- 
tical blunders ; to posterity there will generally be 
something ludicrous in contemporary estimates 
of popular poets. These are perhaps instances 
rather of unconscious suicide than unconscious 
humour. But among the works of certain com- 
mentators there is often a display of learned 
dulness that partakes largely of the latter ele- 
ment. Certain German scholars are notorious 
for their ability in this line, and may truly be 
said to have worked wonders with some of the 
authors whom they have chosen for annotation. 
Indeed, if you set a pedant to elucidate the 
meaning of a poet, it is odds that you will get a 
sufl&ciently comical result. The modern commen- 
tator also has usually some grammatical or other 
theory of his own to start with, and will devote 
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all his learning and ingenuity to discover or 
manufadlure evidence in corroboration thereof. 
He has the microscopic eye to perfedlion, and 
the smallest point shall not escape his notice; 
but for a comprehensive view of a passage the 
first intelligent tyro can teach him something. 
At discovering a hidden application he is a 
marvel to all men. Like Addison's medallist, 
he will " still be inventing mysteries out of his 
own fancy," and will bring up his army of cita- 
tions in support of some imaginary allusion of 
which the poet himself had never in all likeli- 
hood the faintest suspicion. But it is not 
foreigners alone who thus employ their mis- 
placed talents. A good many English editors 
are tarred with the same brush. I have noticed 
several seletflions of British poetry, edited for 
the use of schools, which are packed with 
instances of false literary perception and un- 
necessary information. It is singular how these 
editors contrive to obtain so much irrelevant 
and useless matter. On any point that would 
seem obvious to ordinary intelligence they ex- 
pend a note of six lines ; while, when explana- 
tion is really needed, they are dead silent, or, 
worse still, fob you off with some impertinent 
question. Then come their references, drawn 
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from all ancient and modem literature, eluci- 
dating nothing whatsoever, save possibly some 
superficial resemblance in sound. When, per- 
haps, the editor turns from his customary 
definition of grammatical terms, or second- 
hand etymology, to consider the beauty of a 
passage, the chances are that his air of inso- 
lent patronage disgusts you, and that the lines 
he seledls for praise become an eyesore for ever. 
Of a similar stamp, and equally repugnant to 
my mind, is a certain class of pidluresque 
biographers, who are fond of calUng our atten- 
tion to imaginary situations in the lives of their 
subjec5ls, which may have taken place, but for 
which there is not the smallest authority ; who 
will assume an air of jocular familiarity with a 
Dante or a Milton, for the sake of imparting to 
their history of his life a sort of pseudodramatic 
effecfl. There is something akin to sacrilege in 
this ; and it is only at the more serious portions 
of their work that we find it possible to laugh 
with freedom and an easy conscience. 

In fadl, it is to be noticed that the unconscious 
humourist of this stamp is commonly a failure 
when he attempts to be amusing of set purpose. 
Like a bad adlor, it is his tragic efforts alone 
that are ridiculous, while his comedy could 

D 
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almost provoke us to tears. We find it easy 
enough to laugh at him ; but to laugh with him 
is another matter altogether. It is, no doubt, 
hard for the man to recognise this fact. He is 
slow to perceive that he can only amuse unin- 
tentionally; and for a long time we must be 
prepared to have our quiet enjoyment inter- 
rupted by the painful spe<5lacle of heavy face- 
tiousness. There is nothing on earth so irritating 
as this. I know not why it should be so, but 
the majority of mankind will endure anything 
sooner than an incompetent joker. Your pon- 
derous man who fancies he is being funny is the 
terror of society. It is Lowell, I think, who 
speaks of such an one as " trampling out the 
last spark of cheerfulness with the broad damp 
foot of a hippopotamus ;** and the condemnation, 
though rough, is not too severe for the offence. 
Dulness itself is pardonable, and even, on occa- 
sion, amusing ; but to see a dullard place himself 
thus openly, as it were, upon your own level, 
and expecfl the homage of laughter due to bril- 
liant wit, is an experience that only the most 
phlegmatic can endure unmoved. It is perhaps 
some excuse for our intolerance that we know 
he may spoil a good jest irretrievably, or so 
piangle some unhappy story (which possibly in 
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more fortunate circumstances we ourselves 
might have attempted with credit) as to give 
us a distaste for it ever afterwards. It is like 
watching a bad performer at the covert-side, 
who, after missing chance upon chance, contrives 
at length to bring down an easy shot, badly 
winged, and then looks round expe(5lant of ap- 
plause. It is only natural that we should feel 
inclined rather to kick him for his clumsiness 
than praise him for his good luck. Your literary 
bore, be he poet or commentator, or even, as 
some may hint, essayist, is as nothing in compari- 
son with this. It is mercifully always possible to 
escape from the society of a humourist on paper, 
whether conscious or unconscious; and if we 
are forced to the conclusion that he has spoiled 
some happy thought in the telling, there is no 
reason why we should not try ourselves to 
clothe it in a more becoming dress. So, instead 
of suffering in silent wrath, we may even reap 
some advantage from his incompetence, by 
using his feeble body as a stepping-stone to 
fame. 
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l'allegro 



There may be nothing new in the idea of a 
Human Barometer. Indeed, when we speak of 
mercurial men, a phrase of long-established 
fame and good authority enough, it may be 
held that the analogy is implied if not ex- 
pressed. But we do not, perhaps, realise 
sufficiently that this mutability is common to 
all men. It is not the exception but the rule 
for us to vary in temperament. We are, it is 
true, the more subtle instrument. It is not 
alone in sympathy with mere terrestrial weather 
that we rise and fall. Our atmosphere is a 
larger one than the aneroid's, and we are influ- 
enced by less material changes. None the less, 
it may well be argued that variability is our 
natural condition, and that those who plume 
themselves upon their serenity of temper and 
unalterable cheerfulness are merely in the posi- 
tion of an instrument that points always to Set 
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Fair — are, in fa<5l, monstrosities and the acftual 
reverse of well-regulated chara<5lers. 

It is a common error to seek for a rigid classi- 
fication of individuals. We cannot separate 
man from man, and brand each with his title, 
and think we have made an end. Individuals 
are not to be labelled as we label geological 
specimens. Sensitive to a host of outside influ- 
ences, we dart from one extreme of the dial to 
the other. On occasion the same man is found 
generous or grasping, cheerful or morose, a hero 
or a villain. In ourselves we run through the 
whole gamut of emotions, of possibilities, even 
of crimes. " There, but for the grace of God," 
goes each man of us. We read a stirring tale 
of heroism, and our blood is fired in emulation : 
or a love poem, and our fancy ranges in more 
flowery fields : or a preacher*s eloquence attradls 
us, and for a moment we are saints. It is the 
philosopher who strives to hold the balance, 
who would banish emotion as far as possible, 
and anchor his soul midway between the oppos- 
ing passions. In a degree he is right. It is 
unwise to be too readily swayed, as the more 
delicate instrument is also the more easily 
damaged. Yet it is to be noted that such as 
centre their thoughts too steadily on equanimity 
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can never taste of the highest pleasures, and 
thus what is gained in one way is lost in 
another. The mean is the safer method, and 
I would not have men too emotional. But it 
is the fadl that we find as a rule the brighter 
spirits are also the more sensitive to influence, 
and that it is commonly the dull and gloomy 
who' seek to tie themselves to a dead level of 
mediocrity. It is the penalty often of an equal 
mind to be set a little on the rainy side of 
cheerfulness. 

Nevertheless, there are some men, without 
doubt, who have succeeded in turning a com- 
placent countenance towards most of this world's 
evils, and who make a point, at the least, of not 
showing any outward signs of annoyance in mis- 
fortune. It is a commonplace to say that such 
men make this earth habitable. By most they 
are regarded as benefa(5lors of the human race, 
and their cheery faces are held to smile en- 
couragement to all weary toilers on the road 
of life. I would be sincerely loth to disturb 
this pleasing impression. I confess to a weak- 
ness for Mark Tapley, and my sympathy with 
Mrs. Gummidge is of the smallest. For a 
pra<5lical optimist I have nothing but admira- 
tion, but how many of these laughing philoso* 
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phers can claim the title? A good proportion 
are blessed with that easy good-nature which 
it is the hardest of all tasks to rouse to adlion. 
They accept what fortune may send them, and 
if it is not to their liking they endure it with a 
smile. Let them have due credit for an un- 
ruffled bearing. They will watch their own 
ruin go forward, or that of their friends, with 
the same gallant stoicism, but they will hardly 
be induced to move a finger to prevent it. It 
is their maxim and chief obje<5l in life, not to 
excite themselves unnecessarily. In striving to 
remedy abuses they have seen so many worthy 
fellows labour in vain, and even throw away 
valuable lives, that they have come to a firm 
resolve not to waste their own toil in matters 
which are past praying for. An inborn laziness 
inclines them by degrees to imagine that most 
things are in this unhappy condition, and so 
they prefer to stand aloof and watch the event. 
Enthusiasm is not their strong point. They 
are the men who torment with uncertainty the 
soul of the canvassing agent, for they can seldom 
be lured to the poll on either side. It must be 
allowed that they are not a strong power in the 
community for good. To certain men the sight 
of them is, indeed, hateful, and in new countries, 
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where work is the first necessity, they are often 
abused roundly. These cheerful critics are not 
the men to clear back-woods or to found cities. 
Unlike Themistocles, they may be fair- per- 
formers on the lute, but they have no idea of 
even attempting to make a small village into a 
powerful state. They affedl rather the position 
of amused spedlators at a comedy, and are 
conscious that it would interfere with their 
enjoyment of the scene if they took a promi- 
nent part themselves upon the stage. Occa- 
sionally chance may compel them to do so^ 
but their aim then is only to shuffle through 
the piece with the least possible amount of 
worry. It is true that there have been famous 
men, even statesmen, found on occasion among 
this class, but their fame has been forced upon 
them. They are heroes by chance, and through 
no fault of their own. This fa(5l too they are 
quick to recognise. They are not self-fiatterers> 
and they readily realise that the work they may 
happen to superintend would proceed equally 
well without them, ^sop's fly on the cart- 
wheel has no lesson for them. 

Men of this stamp are easy comrades, under 
most conditions. Your optimist may be a lazy 
dog, but he is not so wearing to the mental 
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tissues as is the confirmed grumbler, or the 
man who is ever looking for future misfortune. 
There are some who will go so far as to exalt 
him unduly, and declare emphatically that they 
would rather see the world peopled with such 
than with these honest tradesmen or bustling 
philanthropists, whose faces show perhaps too 
readily that life has not been all roses with 
them, and that they are still facing a some- 
what severe struggle. It must be remembered, 
though, that there are excuses for these latter. 
Men who go through a tough fight are apt to 
receive a shrewd blow or two, and can hardly 
be expecfled to smile with their scarred faces as 
pleasantly as those who have carefully avoided 
conflicfl. Those who have toiled, and striven, 
and failed, may be pardoned if they have some- 
thing of a melancholy aspecfl at times, and an 
air of expec5ling blows to come suddenly, and 
from any quarter. Yet it must be granted that 
to many of us there is something anno)ang in 
this cheerless air of foreboding expedlancy. A 
certain amount of caution is good, but we do 
not want a companion who worries himself 
about the future, or about what does not con- 
cern us intimately. It is a tacit reproach to us 
when one with whom we consort goes about 
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with a face of gloomy anticipation, while our- 
selves are free from all anxiety, or with saddened 
eyes, when we can discern no cause for melan* 
choly. And truly, some have so catholic a 
sympathy with woe, that they will look some 
distance for misfortune rather than miss a sub- 
je<5l for condolence. The same imagination that 
prompts them to discern indefinite untoward 
possibiHties in a trifling accident will bring 
home to them, as the saying is, the death of a 
Russian Prince or a mining disaster in Belgium. 
The whole human race is their family, and their 
tears are ready for the manifold misfortunes of 
the world. Your optimist has no patience with 
such errors as these. His family, indeed, is of 
the smallest, and does not often comprise more 
than his own household, and sometimes merely 
his own person. Even of these he is not too 
solicitous, and he is happily void of anxiety for 
the future. His field is as narrow as the other's 
is broad, and the wars of China have not the 
smallest message to his heart, nor even, to 
come nearer, does he concern himself about the 
troubles of the next parish. In facfl, he stands 
upon the very brink of selfishness, and the least 
falling from his high standard will precipitate 
him headlong into it. There is but one step, 
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and that a short one, between the optimist and 
the egoist. Unless he has the final courage to 
disregard himself, as he disregards others, he 
will stand forth as a very professor and prince 
of egoism. There are many such, careless of 
the world up to a certain point, who bring 
discredit upon their cloth by loud lamentation 
when at length the hand of fate strikes them- 
selves. So long as they are at ease, they are 
content to look on smilingly at a cruel world, 
but give them so much as a toothache or a 
touch of liver, and they are ready to quarrel 
with the universe. Your true optimist will put 
a good face on anything — even on a visit to the 
dentist. 

The besetting faults of the cheerful man are 
chiefly negative. He has a lack of sympathy, 
a lack of enterprise — sometimes, his enemies 
would say, a lack of brains. His place in the 
the world's economy is. of doubtful utility, unless 
he should serve as a drag, perhaps, upon the 
wheels of progress. He has made up his mind 
that things will, in general, turn out right ; or, 
if they chance not to do so, that it is out of his 
power to prevent them going wrong. He is 
thus something of a fatalist, and a fatalist is 
proverbially difficult to move. Such men are 
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not wont to take the initiative in burning ques- 
tions of the day, in sanitary reforms, or political 
combinations. " Let well alone " is their motto', 
and they scoflf aloud at all modem tinkerings 
with our glorious constitution. I fancy most 
of us are of one mind with them at odd 
moments, and think sometimes for a day or 
two that the political enthusiast is a bore, and 
these perpetual alterations that he advocates 
mere purposeless disturbances. None the less, 
we are ready enough to boast of our advan- 
tages over the past, and to marvel how mankind 
could have existed in the dark ages, without 
our modem inventions, mechanical or political. 
And soon, another wind catches us, and we 
long to be in the van of progress, and help in 
urging the world onwards to a new millennium. 
There is but little consistency in man, and our 
opinions veer roimd with every changing breeze. 
Indeed, it is generally enough recognized now 
that none of us are bound to our past senti- 
ments, and the chain that holds us even to 
reported speech is flexible and capable of infi- 
nite elongation. I am at a loss to understand 
whence arose the admiration for political con- 
stancy that was once so common. A man is 

• 

not blamed for changing his opinion of a horse, 
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or a plot of land, or even, to any great extendi 
of a comrade, when he has passed them through 
the mill of experience. And yet, in politics, 
one chose a creed at the outset and was ex- 
pelled to adhere to it through life, whatever 
changing hght were thrown upon the subjetfl 
as years passed by ; and such as failed were 
named rats and renegades. Fortunately, this 
is no longer the case. The strain of recent 
changes has proved too strong, and the precept 
is now more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. It has been acknowledged now for , 
some little time that it is chiefly the dull, com- 
monplace fellows who adhere stritftly to their 
first conceived notions, and no one who ail 
at greatness or who aspires to be called 
genius will in fature dare to plume himselfj 
upon the possession of a quality so generally. 
di sere d i ted, 

The essence of life is change. It is possible 
that in a sense the ancient philosopher was 
right, who held perpetual flux to be a necessary 
condition of the existence of the universe. It 
is a happy providence that sends a gleam of 
hope now and again to the dyspeptic pessimist, 
bidding him, with the return of spring, to enter 
upon a new lease of health ; a gospel that he 
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could almost credit for a time, though so often 
proved false. Without an occasional ray of 
sunlight life would be unendurable to him, and 
his lamentations intolerable to his neighbours. 
It is as well also that the optimist should receive 
a check, from time to time, and be compelled 
to acknowledge that certain things refuse to be 
passed over lightly even by the most careless. 
Thus too may he afford consolation to the by- 
standers, who have waited long for the chance 
of catching him in something of a serious mood. 
Or it may even be — ^and this is his period of 
highest potentiality for good or evil — that for 
a time he may be roused from his common 
apathy to a fiery enthusiasm. An optimist thus 
stirred will not readily be stayed from pursuing 
the path he has marked out for himself. One 
way or another he will aim at moving the world, 
and since the impossibility of defeat is a sacred 
creed with him, he will probably succeed in 
stirring at the least such portion of the imiverse 
as he can reach — until his sudden fury be spent, 
and he is once more sane, and calm, and use- 
less. 
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A STRANOE thing is melancholy, and a most 
subtle and illusive subjedl. Even Burton, with 
all his labour and searching, his curious know- 
ledge and extensive citation from ancient writers, 
has only scratched upon the surface of this field. 
He has given us the physician's view of the 
matter ; he is more concerned in things corpo- 
ral than spiritual; he is all for hellebore and 
purgings of the liver. And even Love, with 
him, is a species of disease, affedling he knows 
not what part of our bodies. Such material- 
istic dodlrines are not for this age. Yet even 
he perceived the strange contradicflion that 
melancholy is a sweet sadness, sometimes trans- 
porting her vidlim heavenwards, and again op- 
pressing him with torment. The patient will 
often be unwilling to be cured of his fantasies, 
wherein he seems to have command of another 
world, a world dark and mysterious, but with a 
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weird magnificence, a shadowy splendour all its 
own. He loves to wander, with Milton, away 
from the pitiless, obtrusive sunlight, where, in 
harmony with his own thoughts, the day is 
tempered striking through stained windows, and 
grave music peals along the vaulted roof. Music, 
indeed, is commonly his chief solace, for it is the 
most plastic to our mood of all the arts, and a 
man finds in solemn organ-chords an interpre- 
tation in consonance with the mind he brings 
with him. But at other times all joys, even 
such sober ones as these, are denied ; the world 
rings hollow to his ears, and he is filled with 
remorse for lost opportimities. An unuttefable 
sadness haunts him, and the future looks ask- 
ance at him in leaden blackness. The scheme of 
creation seems paltry, even the visible horizon 
has narrowed in his sight. The goal he has set 
before him hitherto, fame or wealth or freedom, 
matters not : it is no longer worth his winning. 
Idleness is a curse and a weariness; but to 
what end should he work ? At such times he 
could endure to be healed. 

It is curious how pleasant a thing sadness 
sometimes is; and how some people will hug 
a sorrow, as a most precious possession, to their 
breasts. In fact, all emotions, so they be not 
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too strong, are pleasurable ; and for that reason 
it will be mostly among the shallow-minded, 
who can seldom feel keenly, that we shall find 
this weak delight in self-pity. For even Fear, 
duly modified, as in a well-told ghost story, may 
be held to inspire some not unpleasing sensa- 
tion, and many enjoy above all things a touch 
of the pathetic in their reading. We are apt 
to love those who pluck our heart-strings more 
than those who merely aim at exciting our 
laughter; pathos and humour are both good 
things, but the former we estimate as the higher 
gift. We have a kind of veneration for the 
writer that can move us to tears. Thackeray 
would not be the same man in our eyes if he 
had not written of Colonel Newcome, and to 
many of us the Old Curiosity Shop is something 
higher than the drolleries of Pickwick, 

There might appear to be something selfish 
about this love for the pathetic in fidlion; as 
though the reader should feel a pleasing contrast 
between his own sense of security and the mis- 
fortimes of the imaginary charadlers in his book. 
But this is not so in the main. Your true novel- 
reader identifies himself with each prominent 
person he reads of, and their experiences, 
whether of happiness or pain, are his own for 
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the time. For the moment he is Tom Jones, 
or Pendennis, or David Copperfield ; and, even 
when the heroine steps upon the stage, he 
strains his imagination to embrace also her 
personality. More or less, according to his 
capabilities, he enters into the feelings of fool 
and villain. It is in proportion to this quality 
of adaptation, of adling a part insensibly, that 
the power of really appreciating a romance, or, 
for that matter, a drama or a historical work, 
exists. There are some people, it is true, who 
can content themselves with such subsidiary 
qualities as erudition, or neatness of style, or 
power of language, but the main body look to 
the author's presentment of his a(5lors. If he 
has drawn them so that the reader can, without 
violence to his reason, imagine himself in their 
place, and pass with them through their adven- 
tures, then he may rest assured of finding the 
great majority upon his side. He will be said 
to have created new characflers. And indeed it 
is possibly here that the chief educational in- 
fluence of the novel comes in: for as certain 
players are wont to carry their parts beyond the 
stage, so it may chance that, even after he has 
finished his book, our reader may still remain 
imbued in a sense with the virtues of hero or 
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heroine. In this manner an author may indeed 
create new charadters, or, at the least, regene- 
rate old ones ; and thus it is possible for those 
who read ficSHon aright insensibly to improve 
themselves, like men who have mixed for a time 
with a higher grade of companions than they 
commonly meet. But those who deUberately 
remain aloof, and refuse to become one of the 
party, who persist in criticising the performance 
solely from an outside standpoint, with an eye 
to all the estabHshed canons of art, will reap 
neither profit nor much enjoyment from the 
barren process. The critic is not likely to be 
reformed by a work of art. Enthusiasm is 
foreign to his profession. He will not be the 
man to laugh at your comic coimtryman, or 
burst into tears at the woes of your heroine in 
distress. A calm smile of approbation, as of 
Jove enthroned, shall suffice him» if the touch 
be well brought out ; if indifferently, a calm 
smile of contempt. The author that shall 
regenerate your professed critic has not yet, in 
all likeUhood, seen the light. 

It is a commonplace with some that sadness 
is merely a produdt of indigestion, and this is a 
view that humourous writers in particular are 
much inclined to affedl. With certain kinds 
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of melancholy it may ddubtless be so, for as a 
certain kind of love is fabled to arise from 
fulness of bread, so also may an inferior sort of 
gloomy sulkiness. Or as we see sentiment and 
sentimentality, so may we discern a legitimate 
from a dyspeptic melancholy. It is true that 
not all men have the time to cultivate a genteel 
hypochondria. It is idle to expedl a Common 
ploughman to be sad for any but material 
reasons. Some real deficiency, such as a lack 
of bacon to his loaf, will be the care that pene- 
trates to his slow mind : even a fear that such 
deficiency may arise in the near future will hot, 
in general, sensibly aflfedl his peace. It takes 
an intelledl of some refinement to be truly 
melancholy. Centuries of civilisation go to 
form that sensitive mind, conscious that the 
world is out of joint, and burning with a noble 
discontent at things in general. Most of our 
great reformers have been stern, sad-faced men. 
The portraits of Luther, of Knox, of Cromwell, 
do not show us faces of the lightly humourous 
cast, nor sleek countenances such as Caesar 
loved. About these, and about Carlyle, who, 
from an innate sympathy, felt himself designed 
to be the historian and apologist of such men, 
there lies ever a rugged, care-worn look, as of 
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men who found the world a serious puzzle, and 
one that they were bound to solve in the 
interests of jjumanity. One would not ascribe 
the sadness of their aspedl to unaided indiges- 
tion. It is notorious, indeed, that Carlyle was 
a martyr to dyspepsia. But it is at least 
equally probable that this was the result, as 
that it was the cause, of his melancholy. I 
have seen it suggested that men should train 
themselves, as it were, for pathetic writing on 
some food of a particularly unwholesome cha- 
radler, but it would be degrading to suppose, 
even for an instant, that we owe the Latter Day 
Pamphlets to imperfedlly cooked pie-crust. If 
that were the case, the world might well hope 
to secure another Locksley Hall, by selecfling a 
likely poet, and feeding him conscientiously on 
a diet of lobster salad and imlimited mufEns. I 
am not inclined to subscribe to such material- 
istic views as these. But it is true that the 
human organisation is a delicate piece of ma- 
chinery enough, and so inextricably interwoven 
that one cannot without danger separate its 
individual parts. Body, soul, and spirit are 
largely interdependent, and are apt to readl 
upon each other to an unimagined extent. It 
is very likely the case that a sort of nervous 
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derangement has been in some degree respon. 
Bible for a good many gloomy predi<5lions, and 
that several lofty and aerial flights (as we 
imagine them) of the aspiring soul can be 
traced back in part to a fortunate condition 
of the stomach. But affeiflions of the body 
can never be held wholly responsible for the 
colour of our thoughts : they are rather like 
some transparent medium through which must 
pass the bright rays sent forth from the soul ; 
a sheet of glass sometimes filmed with dust, 
sometimes of imperfe:5l nature and sending forth 
a distorted image, rarely indeed pure and clean 
and altogether free from fault, but which can 
never do aught but reproduce, in a more or less 
mutilated form, the figure thrown upon it by 
the creative power. 

The rival camps of the optimist and the pessi- 
mist divide the world. It is true, perhaps, 
that it is largely a matter of health to which 
of these two sides the individual man attaches 
himself. It is noticeable that the former will 
commonly reproach the latter for a bilious and 
acrid discontent ; and that these will retort 
upon the dull, eupeptic, happiness of their op- 
ponents. The world will in general believe the 
brains to lie with the man who is satisfied at 
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nothing, and thinks your cheery, careless sort a 
good fellow certainly, but little better than a 
fool in intelledl. In fadt, it is easier to attack 
than to defend, and the sneering critic will 
usually make a more brilliant appearance than 
the good-natured friend. Again, the C3niic's tub 
has now become a well-cushioned elbow-chair, 
and the trade of the pessimist has grown so 
inviting, that many men have adopted it who 
have nothing much to complain of at heart. 
They enjoy startling their neighbours with evil 
omens, with fearful predi(5lions ; and with a 
certain pride they point to the decay of their 
race, and compare the present state of British 
morality, or hardihood, or enterprise, with the 
past. They affedt to mourn our decline, but 
they are not without a subtle consolation in the 
thought that they have for some time seen the 
slow sapping of the foimdations to which it may 
be attributed. On the whole, if they are not 
too serious in their opinions, they play a pleasant 
enough part. The pain which any chance ful- 
filment of their prophecies may inflidl upon the 
nation is mitigated in their case by a conscious- 
ness of superior wisdom. They are like men 
who have betted a small amount against their 
own horse : whatever turn affairs may take, 
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their money is safe. It is a common plan with 
some people thus to hedge, as it were, against a 
possible disappointment. They school them- 
selves to believe still that the worst will happen, 
and by this means discount in anticipation the 
pain that such a misfortune will bring to them. 
The process may be pleasing to themselves, but 
it is extremely painful to their friends. It is 
something of a damper to the spirits to have a 
companion who persistently expecfls unhappi- 
ness. Such a man cannot be cheerful himself, 
neither is he a great incitement to cheerfulness 
in others. It must seem almost criminal, we 
think, in his eyes, that in the face of all that is 
hanging over us, we should thus affedl gaiety 
and light-heartedness ; and, for fear of offend- 
ing him, we subdue ourselves with difficulty to 
a dull decorum. There is, indeed, more than a 
suspicion of selfishness in this variety of sad- 
ness, as though a man should haye all the world 
walk stiffly because he himself is clothed in 
armour, or insist upon arousing all his neigh- 
bours on account of his own sleeplessness. 
We may be wrong in suspedling such men of 
a desire for sympathy — frequently they would 
sooner be without it — but the knowledge that 
a fellow?creature is a prey to groundless grief, 
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a^ we consider it, rea<5ls upon our own feelings 
and in time produces an irritation which, in 
spite of ourselves, compels us to share his 
sorrow. 

The pessimist is not always, however, a melan- 
choly man. In facfl, his humour is often to pose 
as a cjmic, or general critic of the imiverse, and 
in that position he feels himself to be on a plane 
removed from the rest of the world's inhabitants, 
and the coming sorrows that he foretells have 
no concern with him. He regards himself as a 
mere specflator in the Theatre of Life, but a 
spedlator with sufficient insight into things 
theatrical to guess that the pleasant farce now 
upon the boards is but the prelude to a tragedy. 
He is in the world, but not of it, and the strange 
gambols he witnesses merely produce in him a 
slight pity tempered with amusement. This 
scornful attitude has come to be considered the 
fashionable one fo|: pen of any education and 
originality. It is not, to my mind, a cheerful 
one. I prefer still, no matter how ridievilous it 
may seem, the simple creeds of our forefathers. 
I confess even to a certain faith in the future of 
the British nation. It is much the fashion now 
to sneer at our ancient belief in the superiority 
of our owp race, and call it insular prejudice : 
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to ridicule patriotic fervour, and term it b 
ing conceit. There are some men who objei5l 
strongly even to the song or ballad that savours 
of this heresy, and would school the race to 
speak with bated breath of past achievements 
ia war, from a fear, presumably, lest they should 
incautiously hurt the feelings of some ancient 
foe. They are never weary of insisting that it 
has always been our fault, and the source of all 
our misfortunes, this proneness to undervalue 
our opponents. They flood the daily papers 
with alarms, and are ever pressing for more 
men, more ships, more fortifications, in the 
event of unforeseen contingencies. I do not 
deny that they may be doing a certain amount 
of good in this. The old careless optimism had 
its faults, no doubt. It is just as well that we 
should be prepared for possible combinations 
against us in the future. It is not worth while . 
to expose ourselves needlessly, or to imagine ■ 
that a fortunate audacity will always help us 1 
out of a crisis. But there was something heroic 
in the old creed that any Englishman was worth 
his half-a-dozen foreigners or so when it came 
to fighting ; and it is ia vain to build vessels or 
enrol troops if we destroy the spirit that used to 
animate oui soldiers and sailors in old time, and 
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that has enriched our annals with deeds of reck- 
less daring by land and sea for centuries. 

If it were not for the jealous alarmist, it is 
possible that the burdens of the world might 
be lightened considerably. It is these people 
who keep urging on their respe(5live countries 
to vie with each other in expensive preparations 
for war. I wish a plague on all such pestilent 
fellows. What do we want with new explosives 
and fresh varieties of implements for destroying 
life ? There is something ridiculous to me in 
the present position of affairs in Europe — some- 
thing ridiculous, and at the same time most 
mournfully sad. These great nations in a con- 
dition of armed suspense, still increasing their 
preparations for war and still hesitating to begin 
the battle, remind me of nothing so much as of 
so many frogs gradually inflating themselves in 
order to strike terror into their rivals. And 
indeed it is likely enough that one or two will 
burst with the effort before they come to a(5lual 
business. War has little enough attrac5lion for 
any reasonable man now. What with sub- 
marine ships and torpedoes, with air-balloons 
and weapons of precision, there is altogether 
getting to be too much risk about it. Even a 
hired soldier likes to have a chance^ to have 
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fair play given fo him, to be able to give stroke ' 
for stroke. There is not much excitement in 
receiving one's death-blow from a battery kx 
miles distant, or in sharing a common fate with 
some hundreds of comrades through an inglorious 
charge of dynamite dropped firom the clouds at 
night-time. To say nothing of the unconscion- 
able burden a modern army — even on a peace 
footing — lays upon the taxpayer, it is becoming 
evident, even from the soldier's point of view, 
that some return to simpler methods is advisable. 
As to the romance of war, it received a shrewd 
blow at the introduftion of gunpowder, and, 
what with the Maxim gun and smokeless ex- 
plosives, it is like to perish a! together before 
the next European struggle. 

With the bombs of Anarchists and the groan- 
ing of oppressed tax-payers, it is undeniable 
that there is a fine field for melancholy in our 
viewing of the world. Little remains for the 
onlooker but something of a Stoic calm, to be 
m^ntained as well as he is able in the &.ce 
of adverse circnnn stances. By hard work it is 
fortunately possible as a rule to be quit of 
much unnecessary thought, and in diligently 
employing ourselves on our own business we 
may escape the sad convjiSion of our ultimate 
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ruin. It is hard sometimes to refrain from 
wishing that the wheels of progress could be 
stayed, or even set back for some half century 
or so in their course. Was not the world the 
happier without a fair percentage of our modern 
improvements and discoveries? Like timid 
children reading a tragic story, we are afraid 
to think what the end of the book may bring. 
To be sure, we have our compensations, facili- 
ties in railway travelling, brilliant journalistic 
and other enterprise, and the penny post. There 
may be yet lying before us, in the future, fresh 
triumphs of civilisation, marvellous and as yet 
unimagined developments of science, by which 
men shall open communication with the stars of 
heaven and learn the secrets of the spheres. It 
is quite possible — and that we shall also be 
perfe(5ling at the same time our various explo- 
sive apparatus and arms of precision. So that, 
at the last, in the happy invention of some 
exceptionally powerful agent, it is likely that 
some country will contrive to blow itself from 
off the face of this earth, thereby settling once 
and for all its own claim to precedence. Such 
a lesson might prove a salutary check upon the 
ambition of the rest. But the bare possibility 
of such an occurrence should suggest to us, as 
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the most reasonable course, the propriety of 
lagging a trifle behind in the matter of new 
experiments, or, what were still more to be 
wished, that we should agree to abandon the 
further prosecution of such inventions for all 
time. 
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Just now, in most departments of modem work, 
and especially perhaps in those two named of 
Art and Literature, the chief aim of man seems 
to be at the singular and unexpec5led. At all 
hazards he must avoid the commonplace : and 
if he have nothing in particular to write about, 
or no remarkable subjedl on which to found a 
pi(5lure, he must still contrive to curvet and 
prance around his theme in an uncommon man- 
ner, to the end that he may colle(5l an audience. 
In like manner a spirited horse will often make 
a ride along even the flattest road interesting 
enough, both to his master and to the casual 
spe<5lator. And the modem man — or woman — 
wishes ardently to be interesting, and in order 
to attain notoriety will make sacrifice of almost 
anything. It is somewhat difficult to attra(5l 
notice now-a-days, no doubt. So many are bent 
on the same errand, and the passive bystanders 
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are rapidly becoming bo few, that it has become 
imperative to transcend absurdity in the extra- 
vagance of our antics, if we should make any- j 
thing of a figure in the eye of the world. And 
still we keep on advancing, from point to point, 
and gathering fresh impetus on our way, so 
that it takes now a brain of more than common 
atiiivity even to note the phases of fashion a 
they scurry past. The paradox of yesterday is I 
to-day an accepted truth and to-morrow ' 
be something of a commonplace. Indeed, the 
mind readily accustoms itself to error and folly, 
as the eye gets used to monstrosities in dress ; 
and we begin soon to wonder how they could 
ever have seemed unnatural to us. Familiarity 
with ugliness does not always breed contempt : 
it sometimes breeds resignation ; and now and 
again the efFefl is an admiring astonishment. 
And it is likely that by the time our sight has 
become hardened to bicycle-riding wo 
the divided skirt, we shall also be able to read 
with complacency a good many modem works 
of fi(5tian that now affli(5l us with a profound 
disgust. 

I suppose there has always been a strong 
tendency among mankind in this diretftion. No 
one wishes naturally to sink his individuality 
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for the common good, and it is by dint of much 
training that some tin(5lure of esprit de corps is 
imparted to the minds of a few enthusiasts. 
Man has learnt by hard experience that in 
battles, or football matches, or boat-races he 
must subordinate himself for a time to some 
leader, and be content to take his part to the 
best of his ability in another's scheme. But it 
was only by slow degrees that he attained to 
this knowledge. In earlier days, battles were 
fought by heroes hand to hand, while the rabble 
ran to and fro like startled sheep, scared by the 
nodding crest of the great man's helmet. So, 
in the football field, it is not so very long since 
each man played for himself alone, and it was 
a common sight to see some popular favourite 
screwing his way alone and unaided through 
the opposing ranks. Nor, I suspec5l, was the 
machine-like regularity of swing that we note 
generally in a modem eight-oar always visible 
in the early days of boat-racing. With some 
difficulty, a certain portion of the human family 
have consented to put their individuality on 
one side in such matters as these. But under 
ordinary circumstances the most of us objed^ 
strongly to be liunped with the herd. We like 
to be recognised, to be known at a glance. We 
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think always the more kindly of those who are 
prompt to note our little idiosyncrasies. She is 
secure of a place in our heart who remembers 
whether we take sugar or not in our tea, and 
how many liunps. So too, it is repugnant to 
us to be known by a mere niuneral ; and many 
prefer for this reason a chop at a tavern, where 
the waiter greets them with a deferential smile 
of recognition, to a dinner at some monster 
hotel. I suspe(5l it is not the least part of a 
convidl's punishment that he thus loses his 
rightful name, and finds himself merged in a 
crowd of cyphers. Even the hospitahty of an 
American prison must lose a good deal of its 
charm when administered under these con- 
ditions. 

It seems rather absurd, on reflec5lion, that we 
should be so anxious to single ourselves out 
from the herd, and differentiate ourselves so 
markedly from our fellows. Even fame is but 
a little thing, when we come to consider it in 
comparison with eternity, and there are few 
indeed who attain to more than a partial noto- 
riety for all their efforts. We may be as singular 
as we please, but we seldom gain any very solid 
reputation by our eccentricity. The world stares 
at the mannerist for a few minutes in amused 
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surprise, and then turns to consider some other 
interesting curiosity. There would be small 
harm done if this were the end, and if, his 
meed of applause gained, the innovator were 
content to relapse into insignificance. But, 
imfortunately, this is all too seldom the case. 
There is a subtle poison in the business, and a 
man who has once attra(5led the popular regard 
wUl rarely submit to obscurity again, without a 
struggle. For another taste of that sweet dish 
lie will go to any length, and commit any folly. 
By some means or other he will contrive to get 
a hearing, and then, woe to his audience ! For 
the worst of your vivacious contortionist is that 
he will still be forcing his peculiarities upon 
your notice. He is not content to be unseen : 
he must have your admiration, your attention, 
or at the worst your disgust. So much, indeed, 
does this disease deteriorate his moral nature, 
that it soon comes to pass that he is ready to 
descend to any depth of indecency rather than 
run the chance of being passed over. If per- 
sonalities may not serve his turn, he will try 
blasphemy: if that fails, he can attempt the 
sexual question ; and if, after all this, oblivion 
still stares him in the face, it is possible that by 
a judicious admixture of all three, he may yet 
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succeed in scoring a success, and compel an 
unwilling public to hold its nose for a time. 

This is, of course, an extreme case. There 
are, fortunately, not many who get so far as 
this point, but among novelists there are several 
— as any observant reader can see — who have 
started on the road of late and seem determined 
to pursue their path to a considerable length. 
And the effed^ that they are producing on Eng- 
lish literature is, to my mind, deplorable. Some 
blame is due, no doubt, to the spirit of the age, 
If these sickly growths were not encouraged 
they would perish at their birth. The majority 
of them have not "wit enough to keep them 
sweet " : and indeed it would take no incon- 
siderable quantity of Attic salt to preserve the 
worst from putrefatflion. But the bulk of modem 
readers hunger only for a new sensation, and 
they are not cursed with too dainty a palate. 
They wiU swallow most things now that give 
any promise of being highly spiced, even if the 
promise be indicated merely by a binding of 
bilious green or sickly yellow. They know, at 
all events, that within these covers there will 
be perfe(5t frankness of speech, if nothing else ; 
and it will go hard if they cannot get a strong 
seasoning firom a writer who flaunts this flag — 
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now become, as it seems, the banner of an army 
who are bent on a crusade to make woman 
unlovable. One can only hope that the fashion 
for this style of writing will speedily die out. It 
is possible that as we see the jaded epicure re- 
turn, after a lapse of years, to plain steak or 
mutton chop, so there may arise in time a taste 
for more wholesome literary fare. And there 
may be the more hope of this happy consum- 
mation, since by this time there are so many 
writers working in this newly-opened field, that 
there bids fair to be a glut of stories of this par- 
ticular type ; and those readers who have still a 
passion for novelties are beginning to ask them- 
selves whether the subje(5l has not been some- 
thing overdone, and whether it would not be 
pleasant, for a change, to read about some girl 
whom it might be possible for a self-respe(5ling 
man to seek in marriage. 

The commonplace is with us always, but it is 
ever asstmung new forms and appearing imder 
a new guise. Unexpe(5ledly, we find it waiting 
in our path, just when we imagined we had 
shaken off its ptirsuit. His is a hard lot indeed 
who sets himself to evade this goblin : he must 
still be moving in a ceaseless round, and the 
least dalliance by the way shall find him jostled 
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by the crowd that heralds his remorseless enemy. 
I suppose there is a something fascinating in the 
exercise of this continued shiftiness, as of a 
hunted fox; and the consciousness of a re- 
sourceful invention more than compensates for 
any discomfort. At any rate it is certain that 
not to be imitated at all would be a far severer 
blow to most than the persistent crowding of 
the largest mob. Now and again they may feel 
a shade of annoyance at having to relinquish 
some pet fancy, in danger of becoming vulgar, 
but it is soon soothed by grateful vanity. Never- 
theless, to a dispassionate observer, it must seem 
hardly worth the trouble to put oneself to such 
pains for so scanty a return. For, when we 
consider, it is but seldom that we hear much of 
the real originator of any new freak of fashion 
in dress, or manners, or language. Ere he has 
well started in some new projecft he is lost to 
view amid the throng of his earliest imitators, 
and it is likely that the undiscerning world fixes 
on some audacious pirate as the pioneer, while 
the true discoverer is left desolate. In all pro- 
fessions such is too frequently the lot of genius. 
And again, this ceaseless motion and eternal 
exploiting of new country is apt to grow 
very wearisome, and not only to the traveller 
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himself, but perhaps even more to those who 
stand by and watch his erratic course. There 
are few of us, I suspedl, who have not made 
this discovery often enough in conversation with 
some such intelle<5lual gymnast. What a relief 
it is, after Hstening to one of these for a time, to 
fall back upon a thoroughly sane and common 
man! It is like reclining upon a soft cushion 
after a long ride in the dark over a rocky coimtry. 
The mind is at rest now : it knows what to ex- 
pedl : it is no longer exposed to a succession of 
maddening fireworks, or compelled to keep on 
the alert in order to note each subtle paradox. 
Mental exercise is no doubt a good thing in its 
way, but a few minutes' conversation with one 
of these brilliant men will commonly sufl&ce. 
There is a tendency in these days to overdo 
athletics. Unless we are in the best of training, 
it is mere folly to enter on a bout of this kind : 
one might as well start in a boat race after a 
week of balls and late suppers. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of 
the man of ordinary talents, not only as a man 
of business, but also as a companion and friend. 
It is a great thing that you know where to 
have him, 30 to speak, and can see in general 
a straight line from his motive to his a(5lion» 
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There should be an easy understanding in 
friendship. You cannot live for long with a 
man who is perpetually compelling your admi- 
ration. Even if he is not jealous that you 
should applaud his good things at the right 
moment — and there are few who are not — it 
cannot but be something of a strain upon the 
mind even to listen unresponsively. And when 
we sit alone with a friend, it is chiefly rest 
and relaxation that we desire. To be always 
in the society of a brilliant talker would be as 
disastrous in the end as dram-drinking. Nor 
is it only in conversation that soberness is ad- 
mirable, but in the conducfl of life generally. 
It has been often alleged— and with some show 
of reason — that your genius is not a man on 
whom you can rely with any certainty. Now 
it is the glory of the commonplace creation 
that their actions can be predi(51ed with an 
almost absolute accuracy. Like a certain class 
of hymn-tune which, given the first bar, any 
moderate musician could reconstru(ft with ease, 
so with these men there is only one possible 
event to each chain of circumstances. It should, 
in facfl, be always thus with healthy subje<5ls. 
They are machines, perhaps, but machines in 
good working order. And it seems to me to 
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be an argument against the true sanity of men 
of genius, that they are so frequently found 
defe<5live in this respe(51, and are Hable at any 
moment to confound you with the unexpedled : 
so that, like an engineer dealing with a worn- 
out locomotive, you must ever be on the alert 
to guard against explosion, and it is probable 
that not even the most careful handling shall 
secure you from accident at the last. 

The commonplace person is often regarded as 
a bore, and it is easy to see why he should 
appear in that light to certain people. To men 
of an erratic disposition, who are liable them- 
selves to unaccountable whims and fancies, it 
cannot but be annoying to view the calm and 
equable course of the perfe(511y sane individual, 
performing all his duties with a stridl attention 
and ordering his life by rule and method. There 
is always a tacit reproach to the careless man in 
the sight of a well-kept accoimt book : sometimes 
also there is a touch of envy. For these so 
ordinary men, with their inferior talents and 
business-like regard for detail, have commonly 
an air of comfort and unreasonable content ; 
and it is irritating to think that in the eye of 
the world they are more successful than men 
of lofty aspirations and a noble command of 
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language. Besides, with the best will in the 
world, it is felt that they cannot appreciate 
talent at its true worth. Poor benighted Philis^ 
tines, they Hve in a world of different ideals, and 
their perceptions are blind to any true beauty. 
It is probable that they find something to praise 
in an Academy pidlure and that they read with 
pleasure the works of Sir Walter Besant : nay, 
it is even likely that they regard the first as Art 
and the second as not far removed from Litera- 
ture. Such opinions, which should fill the heart 
of the better-informed with pity, too often inspire 
him with a savage contempt. There are few 
gibes more bitter than those launched by the 
critic of high aesthetic perceptions at the blind 
worms who so obstinately refuse to see the 
beauties pointed out to them, and who make 
for the most part no attempt to ridicule the 
artistic creeds of their fathers. And indeed the 
critic does well to make his sarcasms withering. 
Your Philistine is the perfect pachyderm, and 
nothing but the strongest weapon will go near 
to penetrating his thick hide. To employ a 
milder satire against him were as good as 
taking a peashooter to a rhinoceros. And thq 
worst is, that with all your efforts he is as 
like as not tg think your shafts are aimed at 
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another. To few is it given to know their own 
foibles thoroughly. The majority of us are apt 
to plume ourselves on the possession of just 
those qualities in which we are ludicrously de- 
ficient, as the tadtless man considers himself a 
master of the art of conversation and people 
destitute of a sense of rhythm have fancied they 
could write poetry. In matters of taste this is 
especially the case. And it adds to the ridicu- 
lous iniquity of the matter that with his so rudi- 
mentary notions of the beautiful, the common 
citizen should sometimes pose as a lover of Art, 
and worse still, should not infrequently back up 
his opinions with his purse. A man who not 
only refuses to be converted from the error of 
his ways, but a<5lually sets himself up as a pro- 
phet of imreason, is hardly to be endured. 

The sage have ever been prodigal of excellent 
proverbs relating to the diversity of human 
opinion. We know that tastes differ ; that each 
man has his choice : we have heard quot homines 
on the lips of debaters ever since our school 
days. De gustibus non est disputandum is a fine 
and ancient tag, and yet the world is agreed in 
arguing about little else. As a matter of facfl, it 
is difference in taste and opinion that originates 
the great majority of our quarrels, and a very 
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trifling diflference is sufficient for most. It is 
amusing to those few who elecfl to remain spec- 
tators to note the fighting in the arena ; how 
earnest the combatants appear, and how mightily 
they belabour one another for the most insignifi- 
cant of causes. It may be even that the original 
reason of the conflidl has been removed or has 
passed into oblivion, but the fight continues none 
the less merrily for that. And not the least inter- 
esting feature of the tournament consists in the 
extreme rarity of outright vi(51ory or defeat : so 
that the entertainment is perpetual. Not only 
this, but fresh combatants are for ever coming 
into the field, and after some time you shall see 
the attacker leave his opponent and turn to de- 
fend himself from the assault of some stranger. 
I am inclined to believe, that of all these gladia- 
tors none has ever yet succumbed to aught but 
old age and natural decay. It is a healthy 
occupation, and provides amusement for many. 
But in other respecfls, perhaps, it is hardly 
worth the trouble. 
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I CONFESS personally that I am no friend to 
walking, as an amusement of itself. In fine 
weather a stroll among the fields may not be 
amiss, taken slowly ; or in sharp frost a brisk 
swing along the hard roads. With some objecfl 
in view to divert the mind, and prevent it 
dwelling upon the painful monotony of the 
exercise, it is possible, on occasion, to walk with 
a certain kind of reflecfled pleasure. With a 
gim or a golf-club in hand one can step a dozen 
miles or so and feel it no great weariness. But 
a walking tour I consider a snare and a delusion. 
That it may have some specious appearance of 
freedom and open-air enjoyment to such as Hve 
their lives cooped up in smoky towns I can 
readily conceive ; but I am at a loss to imagine 
how any man who has once seriously made trial 
of the road can sit down in cold blood to hymn 
its praises. A tour on foot under certain most 
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improbable conjundlions of circumstance might 
be reckoned endurable, it is true. With perfe(5l 
weather, scenery of the best, easy boots, a well- 
fitting and not too heavy knapsack, and a com- 
panion who is precisely of your own mind with 
regard to pace and distance, it is just on the 
cards that your wayfarer might pass a tolerable 
week or so. But how many of these indispens- 
able conditions is he likely to secure ? Is it not 
only too probable that in this British climate of 
ours he will be drenched in rain-storms, knap- 
sack and all ; that his boots will find out a weak 
point in him ere the third day ; and that his 
friend will develop an inclination to walk five 
yards in advance, or to lag persistently in the 
rear ? By the fourth day his expedition will 
seem to have extended over a full month. His 
boots and his bag will have become objecfls 
to him of the bitterest hatred. It is fortunate 
if his companion be not included in the same 
category. The wanderer begins to long for rest 
and peace : he sighs that he might cast off all 
these encumbrances for a time — boots, knapsack, 
and friend — and lie down for a day beneath 
some wayside tree. The dusty highway has 
grown hateful in his eyes. A miserable sense 
of shame, for the most part, is all the reason 
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that he still plods along. The strap irks his 
shoulders, his back is heated by the thick 
burden, his feet are growing sore ; but this in- 
tolerable companion of his still walks by his side 
with an assumed gaiety, and the sight spurs 
him on to renewed a(ftivity. This may be good 
ekercise, but it does not appeal to me as a 
pleasant form of amusement. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson has given us a delightful 
picflure of the joys of a walking tour, and it is 
not unlikely that his description of these im- 
aginary pleasures may lead unthinking youths 
to a sorry week or so of laborious travel. It were 
well indeed could we hope to get but one half 
the pleasure from the real thing that we find in 
his essay upon it. Like a skilful painter, he has 
presented us with an ideal landscape, from 
which all fadlory chimneys and ugly masonry 
have been spirited away ; or with a touch of his 
master hand he has converted them into things 
of beauty. Yet even he, I notice, lays more 
stress upon the periods of rest than those of 
a(51ual business. He is great in his eulogy of 
the evening meal and the succeeding pipe. 
This is sincere enough, he speaks from the 
heart here, but I cannot help fancying a note 
of artificiality is to be detecfted in certain of 
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his other passages. The enthusiasm is su 
sometimes a Hltle forced. He prefers^and 
wisely, as I think — to go without companions, 
for the sake of freedom. Indeed, it would seem 
the hardest matter possible to hit upon a really 
suitable comrade for this sort of work. One of 
your talkative fellows upon the road would soon 
become a sheer nuisance. This kind of exer- 
cise almost precludes conversation. As you 
grow weary with walking, you are increasingly 
anxious to keep your wits to yourself. They 
are all needed for the purpose in hand, and it 
becomes necessary to concentrate your attention 
more and more upon the necessity of stepping 
out, if you wish to see a roof over your head by 
night-fall, and a decent meal. A fellow who will 
still be pointing out novelties by the way, and 
compelUng your assent to a meaningless adrni- 
tation, will soon become intolerable to you. 
And yet, at the inn, one would wish to find 
an intelligent and hvely companion, and not a 
dull stock. The chief — well-nigh the only — 
pleasure in such expeditions is to be able to 
talk over the events of the day with an appre- 
ciative friend. So that the only reasonable 
course I can suggest is that one should choose 
two fellow-travellers, the one lively and the 
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Other saturnine, and scheme it so as to walk 
with the second and dine with the first — a matter, 
as I should judge, of considerable difl&culty in 
the arrangement. 

It is a poor thing — ^to walk. The very word 
— ^pedestrian — ^has in it a something slow and 
wearisome. I see great merit in the contention 
that man's superiority to the lower animals lies 
greatly in his power of making use of machines 
for locomotion. It strikes me always with a 
sort of pity when I roll swiftly in some vehicle 
past men who are putting their legs to this 
so common use. To bestride a horse is noble 
and connotes all things knightly and chivalrous. 
Even to drive in a gig is a luxury from which 
some are debarred. To go by train is, I grant 
you, common to the multitude; but for this 
also it is necessary to have money, or to run 
the risk of a prosecution. But all men fashioned 
in the ordinary mould can do their four miles 
an hour on foot, more or less. There is no 
command of speed with them, no swift dashing 
through the morning air, imless perhaps at a 
painful run, which soon leaves them panting to 
recover breath. Without doubt one chief charm 
of locomotion is rapidity, or the power of com- 
manding it: the other is probably the feeling 
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that one's personal strength or skill is taking 
some share in producing the result. For this 
reason it is more satisfaflory to drive a cart 
than to he driven by another, and the pleasure 
in being dragged at never such a speed by an 
unthinldng steam-engine is minimised by the 
lack of control we have over its pace and 
direction. To attain the summit of pleasure in 
travelling it is essential to combine this power 
of swift movement on occasion with a certain 
amount of bodily exercise and skilful manipula- 
tion. It seems to me that bicycle-riding answers 
these requirements admirably, and for the pur- 
pose of a tour I can see few points of inferiority 
and many great advantages in this method as 
compared with any other. 

The modern bicycle is a strange-looking thing 
to the uninitiated, and the modem rider is often 
stranger still. It is no marvel that with a 
certain class of people these machines are far 
from popular, and that a bicyclist is to many 
an animal hardly less dangerous and deserving 
little more consideration than a mad dog. It is 
most unfortunate that so many ruffians should 
have been attrafted to this charming exercise, 
and should degrade it by reckless riding and 
insolent indifference to the comfort of other 
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users of the road. The young men who race 
along our public streets and country lanes, in 
insuflScient clothing, at something over fifteen 
miles an hour, should be promptly dealt with 
and suppressed, as some noxious parasite that 
has taken lodging in a fair flower, and, imless 
quickly destroyed, may spoil it for the enjoy- 
ment of all others. Road-racing should be 
straightway abolished. I confess to very little 
sympathy with the record-cutter even on the 
path, but there at all events he is comparatively 
innocuous. As a branch of athletics, cycle- 
racing is a mistake. Like several other sports, 
it has got largely into the hands of the profes- 
sional or semi-professional element, whose pro- 
ceedings are commonly a matter of supreme 
indifference to the sensible public. A race of 
any length is in general a dull performance 
enough, and a less exhilarating spedlacle even 
than a modem cricket match where all the 
batsmen are playing for their averages. As for 
the time-records, it is possible indeed that they 
may stimulate the manufadlurers to further 
efforts, and so may tend in time to the improve- 
ment of the common type of machine. But the 
outside world knows pretty well what to expecfl 
by this time, and is filled more with pity than 
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astonishment when it learns that some unhappy 
youth has ridden from Land's End to John of 
Groat's, day and night, in something like seventy- 
two hours. To sensible people such feats of 
misplaced endurance seem absurd. And it is 
probable that a few more years' experience will 
show the rider himself his own folly, and that a 
few days' notoriety is too dearly purchased by 
permanent injury to his health and strength. 
For, indeed, the lot of the record-holder is not 
a peculiarly enviable one just now, when each 
day in the season, nearly, sees a new time estab- 
lished, and the momentary champion of yesterday- 
is eclipsed and forgotten on the morrow. 

But, however much the bicycle may be mis- 
used by certain misguided enthusiasts, there can 
be no question of its advantages as a means of 
seeing the country. For a tour in any land 
where roads are made on scientific principles — 
and even, with our modern tyres, where they 
are not — it can have no rival. What an exhila- 
rating sensation it is, to roll smoothly along 
some country lane, on some sunny morning in 
the early spring-time, modestly, at a pace of 
ten miles to the hour ! I am none of your hard- 
shoving, restless rushers, who sacrifice everything 
to speed, and will leave behind luggage, brake, 
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mudguards, and the greater part of their clothing 
rather than knock oflF a fradlion from their racing 
speed. I am at a loss to account for this violent 
hurry that has infedled the world in all its pur- 
suits, and will still be making a toil of our plea-* 
sures. A short burst now and again may not 
be out of place, along some level piece of 
road, and where there is no likelihood of 
meeting an obstru<5lion in the path. It clears 
the blood, this swift rush through the morning 
air, and gives all that you require of the feeling 
of power and a reserved capacity of speed, I 
am inclined to name a limit of forty miles a day 
for really comfortable touring. We are not bag-, 
men, nor do we carry Her Majesty's mails, and 
there is no reason on earth that we should make 
an effort to reach any particular town by night ■» 
•fall. It is a cardinal mistake, to my mind, to 
map out beforehand the route you propose to 
travel, or to make plans for any one day's riding 
in advance. The essence of enjoyment lies in 
knowing where to stop, and, if in any doubt, to 
pitch on the near side of fatigue. There is a sort 
of senseless rivalry or emulation with some men 
that urges them always to declare their readiness 
or even anxiety to gp further than you, their 
companion ; but, if you are wise, you will allow 
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them their barren triumph and confess your own ' 
disinclmatioo to proceed. They will in general 
be grateful to you in their secret hearts. And it 
must be owned, I think, that a comrade of some 
sort is an almost necessary appendage to a 
bicycling tour. Apart from the dulness of soli- 
tary sojourning in country inns, and the scant 
pleasure one can find in pirfturesque scenery or 
laughable adventure when alone, there are certain 
occasions when a friend's assistance is invaluable. 
If a tyre should be pun:5lured, or if you should 
be run dovvn by a butcher's cart, it is useful and 
comforting to have someone at hand who can 
help you repair the one or abuse the other. It 
is possible to go too far in aiming at indepen- 
dence. So far only as is convenient should the 
individual man be self-sufficing. All your lug- 
gage you will of course carry on your machine — 
and here you have a great advantage over the 
walker, who must needs fasten his upon his 
own back — but there are certain things, as for 
example the tools for oiling, inflating, or repair- 
ing the wheels, which it is unnecessary to carry 
in duphcate. In this way also a friend may 
considerably lighten your path. Some measure 
of interdependence may thus be gained, which 
will go far towards keeping two companions 
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together even under the extreme of provocation, 
and which, by rendering each powerless to pro- 
ceed without the other's assistance, will promote 
a mutual forbearance and readiness to give way 
in argument. 

There are one or two points, even in a bicycle 
tour, that one could well wish amended, it is 
true. It has always been a source of annoyance 
to me to be compelled to pack up my luggage in 
the morning and secure it to the machine. To be 
sure, one must do this under any circumstances 
and on any kind of tour — unless one can find 
someone else to do it instead. But there is an 
additional trouble in being compelled to reduce 
everything to such small dimensions, and to dis- 
pose of everything so accurately as to fit inside 
their somewhat cramped quarters. The space 
at one's disposal is generally small enough, and 
it needs some scheming to shut in the heap of 
necessaries, which seems daily to expand in 
size and become more unmanageable. Yet it is 
essential that everything should be taken with 
the rider. To send packages forward by train 
each day, as I have known some do, is fatal to 
all true comfort and sense of freedom. It com- 
pels the owner to travel on at all risks to their 
resting-place, which must also be his own. He 
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must get there, through wind and rain, though i 
the sky should fat!; and he can go no further, 
though he may feel that another ten miles are 
essential to a good appetite for his dinner. This 
is one annoyance : another is the necessity, 
recurring with every morning, for oiling the 
machine. The operation is dirty, and not always 
easy of execution. I am at a loss to imagine 
why manufatiiurers should invariably make the 
holes for lubrication so small as to be pradtically 
useless. About certain places I am in the habit 
of pouring oil with a free hand, in the despairing 
hope that some at least may find its way through 
the narrow channel provided for it. And too i 
often it chances that a maddening creak strikes ] 
upon your ear after the first few miles, proving 
only too dearly that some part of the bearings 
has not received its due share ; or a steadily 
increasing difficulty in propulsion warns you to 
make another attempt at the impra(5licable. 
There is room, also, for several other trifling 
accidents in the delicate mechanism of a modern 
bicycle. I am inclined for this reason to advo- 
cate extreme simplicity in the manufaiflure of a 
machine for touring purposes, and would even 
go to the length of renouncing the pneumatic 
tyre in favour of some variety of cushion. I can 
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recollefl spending several hours of the night in 
a large room at a French hotel, surrounded by 
a busy throng of curious natives, endeavouring 
to repair one of these air-balloons — to be sure, 
it was of an archaic type — with an 
paraphernalia of implements spread upon the 
floor around. The adventure had certainly its 
comic side, as we endeavoured to explain in 
indifferent French the nature of the accident 
and the construction of the tyre — then some- 
thing of a novelty in those parts. But one is 
not always fortunate enough to find such adven- 
titious charms. An admiring audience is the 
exception rather than the rule, and it commonly 
happens that you chance upon your rusty nail 
or jagged stone in some unfrequented, lonely 
spot, a good five miles at the least from the 
nearest dwelling-house. It is not worth while 
thus to submit yourself as a sport to fortune. 
It is at once wearisome and degrading to be 
compelled to dismount and push the useless 
encumbrance along the high road on foot, an 
objetit of scorn instead of envy to the humblest 
pedestrian. The bare possibility of such a mis- 
adventure is sufficient to cast a gloom over 
the expedition. And to us, with our humble 
aspirations, the slight accession of speed and 
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comfort promised by the multiplicity of new- 
fangled inventions is no great bribe ; our desire 
is to loiter gently along the way, and to take 
our enjoyment in peaceful security. 

But these few trifling disadvantages excepted 
— ^and it is odds that, with due careful fore- 
thought, few unhappy chances assail you — I 
know of few pleasanter employments than this, 
and no better method of making a large acquaint- 
ance with country charms. Here are all the 
delights of old coaching days, and more ; for 
you may choose out your own path and need 
be trammelled by no time-tables and oppressed 
with no unseasonable companions. There are 
a thousand quaint old-fashioned spots to visit, 
and unexpedled recesses to which no railway 
has yet penetrated in this land of ours. Here 
is employment enough for the lees of a lifetime : 
one may go a pilgrimage still, like Tom Jones 
and the ancient heroes, through all the inns of 
the country. It is strange if you do not meet 
with an adventure or two, even in these prosaic 
days, that will be pleasant to recall hereafter 
over the walnuts and wine^ when age shall have 
robbed you of your early strength, and recol- 
le(5lion must serve you for reality. It is well 
to lay up a store, while we are yet young, not 
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only of health and riches, but even more of 
pleasant hours and honest friends and memories 
laughable or momentous. And in these modem 
times, when the common run of mankind looks 
only to success in business and dares hardly 
steal a mere hour or so from his office stool, it 
is perhaps not out of place to sing the praises 
of relaxation. It is the sum of happy hours 
that makes a happy life, and not the attainment 
after years of toilsome suffering of some goal 
which formed the summit of your youthful 
ambition in days gone by. It is too probable 
that even if your obje(5l be at length attained 
you will find it not worth the winning, and 
that the labour of your life has but made you 
possessor of some trifle on which your affecflions 
are no longer fixed. And then what is there 
in the condu(5l of your life that may console 
you ? It is a poor solace to recall the accurate 
balancing of accounts or even fortunate specu- 
lations in the market, to remember that on this 
occasion you had the better of Jones, and on 
the other that you out-manoeuvred Robinson. 
Or at the best it is a sordid mind that finds 
such refledlions as these sufficient to cheer him 
when he is past his prime. There must be 
something in our lives of a more rosy hue than 
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this to give care the go-by, and to cast a glow 
upon the path of our later years. And to this 
end it were well to take what adventures we 
may, and when we may: not to put oflF the 
period of enjoyment until such time as we shall 
have attained the unattainable, and lost for ever 
the eager zest of youth; but while the blood 
still runs freshly to lay by some slight stock of 
pleasure that may sweeten our future existence 
and make us ready to greet even misfortune 
with a cheery smile. 
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There are a multitude of proverbs dealing with 
the subje(5l of friendship. This is not surprising 
^for a man is not only known by his friends, 
as one saying goes, but is also in great part 
formed by them ; and the best part of a life- 
time may well be spent in discovering men of 
the right stamp, and in cultivating them when 
found. Our finer sentiments flourish by com- 
munication with kindred spirits : if we keep our 
thoughts locked in our own breasts they will 
yield us but a scanty profit. By commerce and 
a judicious interchange of opinion we gain, in 
the same sort as the enterprising merchant, but 
that our commodity is the more valuable. 
Thoughts, too, are subtle things, and so elu- 
sive that we cannot even be assured of our 
possessions until we have shared them with 
others. It is only in the society of a friend 
that the finest and most delicate of our senti- 
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meets will make their appearance, refleifted in 
the shining mirror of his mind, In vain do we 
attempt to call them forth alone ; and the keenest 
introspedtion reveals but here and there a half- 
formed idea which nevertheless, were we in con- 
versation with the right man, would flash forth 
whole and without an effort. Thus most writers 
who have thought at all upon the 3ubje;5t of 
friendship speak after much the same strain — 
that it is a purgative for the heart. A friend, 
with Bacon, is a lay confessor. " No receipt 
openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, sus- 
picions, counsels, and whatsoever heth upon the 
heart to oppress it, in a sort of civil shrift or 
confession." So also Emerson holds that the 
use of a friend is to cultivate sincerity of mind. 
" With a friend you may speak put your soul." 
From a true friend there must be no secrets, no 
reservations. According to his view there must 
be an absolute revelation of self between man 
and man in order to constitute friendship. This 
may be true, and yet it is a hard saying. For 
there are not many whose charadters will bear a 
complete apocalypse, and there are fewer still 
whom we can dare to trust in full with our 
inmost thoughts. To satisfy this definition we 
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have to look for a perfecflion almost more than 
human, and the utmost loyalty can hardly suf- 
fice us unless it be conjoined with wisdom and 
discretion. The most of us must be content 
with a less open communion than this, seeing* 
that we have to deal with men and not with 
gods. The pi<5hire is an ideal one, but none 
the less it points out the road for us to follow* 
Not entirely can we aspire to a mutual revela- 
tion, but it may readily be seen that the nearer 
we approach that goal, the further we are ad- 
vanced towards a true friendship. Indeed, all 
human companionship must be something of a 
compromise. Even those who are dearest to us 
now and again strike a false note, and disturb 
what should be purest harmony. For some few 
happy hours, perhaps, we may find a perfecfl 
accord, and we fancy that now at last we have 
attained the true pitch and henceforth there 
need be no tedious preliminaries, and that at 
first meeting we have but to say one word to 
re-establish that sympathetic understanding* 
But the tone of our minds is for ever changing, 
and even in the midst of sweetest concert there 
will suddenly intrude some jarring note, and our 
content is clouded over with a quick shade of 
sadness as we find the subtle link that bound us 
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together snapped, and the very cause of that 
dismal failure, in ail likelihood, concealed. 

If perfeift freedom of confidence be indeed 
essential to friendship, it must be admitted that 
certain men are so formed by nature as to be 
incapable of entering into that state, while to 
others the whole world are friends. For there 
are some so coldly prudent as to show no more 
than their outer husk of character to any, and 
there are others so generously free as to take 
the first casual acquaintance into their inmost 
confidence. 1 have long been exercised as to 
whether of these two extremes is the wiser, or 
the less foolish. We are accustomed to regard 
the close-minded man as prudent, and one who 
knows the world: the open-hearted seems at 
first sight something of a fool, or, at the best, 
lacking in experience. And certainly there are 
some things which most of us would hesitate 
to impart to our oldest friends, but which this 
careless mortal makes public to the first pleasant- 
marmered bystander. His condition of mind is 
free to each inquirer. New thoughts refuse to 
lie quiet in his brain : they must find a way 
forth, or they burn through, like money in the 
pocket of a spendthrift. The more important 
his change of front, the more anxious h' 
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to reveal his altered standpoint. Is he in love — 
the state that of all others the common man 
would seek to conceal — he cannot be content 
unless the precious secret is shared with one, 
and then with another, until his whole circle is 
cognisant of his good fortune. With some there 
is a sort of madness in this respec5l, though they 
may be otherwise men of sober and even re- 
served charac5ler. Such was the case with Haz- 
litt, who fell late in life vi(5lim to a passion for 
a barmaid, and could not restrain himself from 
rhapsodising on the subjecfl even to entire 
strangers. That was transcending all bounds, 
but there are many who are only a trifle less 
candid. With certain men there may be some- 
thing engaging in this freedom of intercourse, 
this happy carelessness and absence of all sus- 
picion of evil, but there is no compliment in 
being the recipient of such general confidence. 
There is no true friendship with such as these. 
A half indulgent popularity is the most that they 
can ever hope to win. 

There is a certain modesty necessary to friend- 
ship. It is only by degrees and after long study 
that men should attain to absolute sincerity and 
plain-speaking. There is ever a tendency to hold 
cheap that which we have won too easily, and 
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friendship, like love, should not be had for the 
asking. There are those who go further, and say 
that a friend should never be known thoroughly 
— that there should be still some depths left un- 
explored to stimulate curiosity, and that when we 
have touched the hard rock beneath we have 
come to the end of our profit, as it were, and 
the mine is useless. I cannot altogether sub- 
scribe to this. Such utilitarian possibilities do 
not make up the sum-total of friendship, and 
even if they did, a man is not so easily known. 
Through life we continue to change and develope, 
and the measure of our minds is fixed by no im- 
perial standard. But it is true that we should 
proceed carefully, and with no undue precipita- 
tion. After all, the formation of a friendship is 
a matter of time. There is no question here of 
sudden attachments, as we hear of love at first 
sight. It is a commonplace that real intimacy 
can be enjoyed only with a few, say with four 
or five at the most, and in searching for these 
few many will spend a lifetime in vain. Like 
Diogenes of old, we march about the world with 
our lantern, but it is not by a single glance that 
we can detedl the honest man we seek: our 
affinity must be proved by patient study and 
probation. Little by httle each unfolds to each, 
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and alas ! it is all too seldom that both are en- 
couraged to persevere for long ; or sometimes, a 
worse fate stiU, it chances that one of the twain 
may regret his imdue precipitancy, and find 
reason to wish that he had not gone quite so far. 
Indeed, the game is a difi&cult one to play cor- 
redlly, and there are few who can always stop 
short at the right time and never overstep the 
invisible line of prudence. For this very style 
of initial conversation, being of necessity a kind 
of personal introdu(5lion, is in itself a dangerous 
matter, and leads some on faster than they are 
quite aware. Men get intoxicated with confi- 
dences as with wine, and in the heat of their 
sympathetic debauch are not always capable of 
keeping themselves under stridl control. And 
we are ever prone to think, in spite of many 
failures in the past, that this time we are really 
on the threshold of a worthy discovery. There 
is an added charm of novelty that casts a rosy 
glow over the first few conversations we enjoy 
with each new acquaintance, and that makes us 
ready to believe him something more than he 
really is. It is just here that one has need to 
be most careful, to make allowance for the 
glamour of imagination and to let the first 
advances come chiefly from the other side. 
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For it is by no means a cheering thought, 
when these sudden fires have paled as suddenly, 
to reflecfl that this man has been the recipient of 
confidences, that you have taken into your house 
and honoured with your best one whom you find 
on closer knowledge to be but a mendicant in 
disguise. It is not, perhaps, that there is any 
a(5lual fear of his blazoning your secret thoughts 
to the world at large, but the feeling is strong 
that they are in his possession — ^goods obtained, 
as it were, under false pretences — and it brings 
a sense of uneasiness and a certain consciousness 
of folly. It is well to bear in mind, that for as 
often as we entertain one angel unawares, our 
doors are opened to a himdred men no better 
than ourselves. 

It may be said that we cannot hope for more 
than this, and that it is only possible, in an 
imperfedl: world, to make the best of such ma- 
terials as we can find, and be content with a 
few halting and partial intimacies. Like must 
mate with like, and could we find the perfecfl 
man, our insufficiency or his own excellence 
would be an ample bar to friendship. And yet 
this is not wholly so. The essence of true 
friendship lies in mutual respedl, and in an 
endeavour on the part of each companion to 
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raise himself to the other's level. For by good 
hap men do not all excel alike in the same 
point, and even in those who stand lowest in 
the general estimation it shall be possible for 
the careful observer to find some few capabilities 
higher than his own. And it is precisely for 
this reason that we see so many men take up, 
not with those who possess the same tastes and 
excel at the same pursuits as themselves, but 
with men whose ideals are in some points higher 
and in others lower than their own. For even 
at school we may find the cricketer sworn friends 
with the student, and in the great world it is 
the same: there are good points, at the least, 
to be found in the worst esteemed of us all, 
and beneath the most unpromising exterior we 
may come unexpec5ledly upon material that we 
should be loth to miss. There are few who 
cannot teach the best of us something, and to 
gain that instru(5lion we must be ready to over- 
look a few minor faults and foibles. In fact, 
when we have done the best we can, we must 
still be content to make allowances and be 
glad to have allowance made for ourselves. We 
must live and let live. In all the world I do 
not suppose there is one couple who work 
together with absolute unanimity and a total 
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absence of fri<fHon. At first and in the early I 
days of youth one is more tolerant o 
absurdities, and again to some in old age there 
may come a time of larger sufferance, but iu 
middle age I have often noticed a readiness to 
talte offence and to be annoyed at trifles. This 
is a tendency that must be faced promptly and 
fought down, or we shall find ourselves able to 
bear with none for any length of time. As far 
as possible we must strive to take a large view 
of characters, and overlook slight differences 
and even solecisms. A friend is worth the 
keeping even though he has contraiiled a few 
habits that grate on your sensibilities, and when 
you have once found a man who dwells on your 
own plane in matters of higher moment, it will 
be folly indeed to pay too much attention to a 
few paltry idiosyncrasies of manner. 

I suppose, for all this, that a large percentage 
of even the closest friendships are to some 
extent marred by such trifling objeiflions. It 
is a commonplace that small troubles are those 
which try the temper, and it is the same with 
the httle dehnquencies of those we love. To 
note some defeift in a friend, a slight blunder, 
a lack of savoir faire, a ridiculous mannerism, is 
often more painful to us than an injury sustained 
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at the hands of any enemy. We feel it as a 

shock to our self-esteem, and it is right that we 
should ; for his honour and good repute should 
be at least as valuable to us as our own. It is 
well not to expose oneself too often to these 
annoyances. The drip of water hollows the 
solid stone, and a perpetual succession of these 
petty irritations will wear the firmest friendship 
thin in time. Thus most friends — as men r 
know the term — are good rather to meet from 
time to time than to live with permanently. It 
is a confession of weakness perhaps, but even 
those we rate highest we are wont to regard 
with greater tenderness in absence. When 
separated we are anxious enough to meet ; 
chief pleasures lie in the expertation of s 
them again ; but it often happens that after the 
first flush of recognition we are strangely at a 
loss, and cannot get rid of the feeling of dis- 
appointment at our uneasiness. There would 
seem to be certain men with whom we are 
wholly in sympathy only at a distance — men 
with whom we would sooner correspond by 
letter, and who appear to lose half their charm 
when engaged in personal conversation. Per- 
haps we are too ready to idealize one from 
whom we are separated, and a reunion brings 
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US back something too suddenly to the stem 
reality. But I am inclined to think also that 
some minds, and especially those of a more 
sensitive order, open themselves more freely 
through the medium of letters. Like sea ane^ 
mones, they close at the gentlest touch, but 
watch them from afar and they unfold their 
inmost heart. They have no fear of docu- 
mentary evidence. The written word has no 
terrors for them. It seems strange, at first 
sight, that men should entrust to paper con- 
fidences which they would shrink from speak-, 
ing, and yet this is often the case. The most 
bashful of men — ^and it is perhaps as a kind of 
compensation for their bashfulness — ^wiU go to 
the furthest confines of foolishness in a love- 
letter. And even in print, your lyric poet, whq 
sings freely of matters which the hardiest would 
not care to discuss face to face, is commonly 
rather shy than bold in conversation. To no 
one man will he reveal his secret soul, but he 
lightly makes his affedlions public to the read- 
ing world. But in this, it is true, he is often 
prompted by less worthy motives; there is in 
general less sincerity here, and more than a 
suspicion of conceit. 
"VVhen all is said, one whom we are forced tQ 
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treat after this fashion can seldom be a secure 
and lasting friend to us. It is weU enough to 
Itnow a few such, but they are not all that 
we could wish, and we are fain to handle them 
tenderly, and shrink from subje:5\ing the bond 
between us to too severe a strain. There are 
many tests that we would hesitate to apply to a 
conne<51ion of this sort, but without undergoing 
which no friendship can be held to be immortal. 
And again there is sometbing in written com- 
munications, be they penned never so candidly, 
that savours a little of the artificial. At the 
best they cannot possess the supreme reality of 
the spoken word. Nor can we find in them 
the same invigorating influence— the flash and 
Eparkle of quick suggestion and reply that so 
exhilarates the mind in a good talk. There is 
always this about a letter — that the writer can- 
not be certain in what mood he may find his 
correspondent ; and thus there is ever a danger 
that his words may be painfully ill adapted to 
the occasion, or that his touches of sentiment 
may fall on fatally unsynn pathetic ears. One 
works altogether too much in the dark here, 
and it is a mere lottery to trust your heart to 
ink and paper. It is a tempting of Providence, 
and though a worthy few may perhaps be safely 
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trusted to kindle into sympathy at the mere 
sight of your handwriting on the envelope, the 
majority will hardly bridge the distance with 
certainty. The wise man will not lightly com- 
mit his inmost thoughts to the post. 

I have confined myself hitherto chiefly to 
friendship's confidences, but they are as nothing 
compared with the confidences of love. If there 
is a tendency to self -revelation in friendship, it 
becomes in love a passion. And when we come 
to consider, it is only natural that this should be 
so. There are many reasons why explanation 
of his personal charaifler should be the natural — 
and indeed, almost the only possible — conversa- 
tion for the lover. In the first place, he is anxious 
to know and to be known thoroughly and without 
reserve. Wisely enough, he thinks that if he is 
to take this woman as his life's companion for 
better or for worse, it is but prudent to start the 
journey on an equal footing. Besides this, there 
is also a kind of tender delight in giving up for 
judgment, as it were, his less amiable qualities, 
and in reiterated mutual forgiveness. And again. 
Love is but a sublimated selfishness, an egoism 
heightened though perhaps refined as weU by 
the faifl of a double personahty. These two 
are in their own eyes the point and summit of 
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the universe. The world only exists for them ; 
for them alone the sun shines and the wiod 
makes music io the trees. It is cot surprising 
that themselves and their own condition should 
be the chief subjei5t of their whispered confi- 
dences, and that other of the world's events 
than those which chanced to bring them 
together have little meaning for them. Thus 
do we sit in the confessional, of our own free 
will, and tell the story of our lives ; and if there 
is any page therein blacker than common, our 
sudden nobility scorns to turn it over unex- 
plained, and must needs hint at that also for 
the salving of our conscience. There is a 
something fatuous, I suppose, in all this, and 
yet there is also a touch of greatness. It is 
the most singular mixture, often, of egoism and 
an honest repentance ; of a wish to seem mag- 
nanimous and a desire to become pure. But 
then love is known of old to be a curious 
disease, and the effeifls thereof past all prophets 
or physicians. There is no knowing to what 
madness it may not drive its vi<5tim, or to what 
d^rees of fatuous folly the soberest of men may 
not sink under its influence. We will not be 
sworn, with Benedick, but that love may trans- 
form us to an oyster ; and, if so, it is to be feared 
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that the most of us will be found to have lost 
the power of closing our shells. We lie open, 
miserable molluscs that we are, a laughing-stock 
to all who see us, aod we glory in our trans- 
formation. 

In many aflions of our daily life there is a 
sublime temerity. Cramped and confined as we 
are by the trammels of civilisation, I am glad to 
notice that we do not submit ourselves wholly to 
live by rule. There are sudden moments in even 
the mildest existence when one is forced to throw 
authority to the winds, and, like Nelson at the 
Baltic, " turn a blind eye to the signals of ex- 
perience." Life is a continued game at hazard, 
and if we ever wish to gain aught worth the 
winning, it behoves us now and again to stake 
largely and to place our fortune unreservedly 
upon the turn of the die. And so especially in 
the matter of friendship. It is worth while to 
risk much in order to gain a friend, and when a 
favourable opportunity arises, he is but cold- 
blooded or a coward who lets it pass away 
without an effort. For after all, if the worst 
comes, what is it that we stand to lose in the 
exchange ? We may give ourselves away once 
or twice, it is true, for no return ; but the third 
time or the fourth shall not be in vain (unless 
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indeed our judgment be singularly at fault), and 
even with this proportion of success we are still 
the gainers. We may be but indiflferent shots, 
but if, through fear of making ourselves ridicu- 
lous, we forbear to aim at the target, it is certain 
we shall never obtain a prize. And perhaps, in 
this sort of archery also, where the bull's-eye is 
another's soul, a certain amount of practice is no 
bad preparation for ultimate success. 
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Whether, as Plato held, and as modem ser^ 
mon-writers industriously repeat, there be three 
sides to this our human nature — ^body, soul, an4 
spirit — or whether these two last are not to bq 
regarded as mere divisions of one principle, may 
be left perhaps as a question for the philosopher 
and psychologist. Indeed, it i? in the highest 
degree unwise for an inexpert swimmer tp ven-» 
ture himself into these deep waters of meta- 
physics, whence, after the difl&cultest diving, 
one is lucky to bring up some scanty pearl or 
two. On the open surface there floats still a 
considerable quantity of scattered merchandise, 
easy of attainment, and for pracflical purposes 
valuable enough. In plain words, it is obvious 
that a man's chara(5ler haq^ if not three, for 
the most part at any rate two sides, and that 
without undue danger of venturing beyond our 
depth, w§ may dare to separate the temper^? 
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ment of mankind, singly and generally, into two 
opposing faflors— the aiftive and the refle(5live 
principles. And, as with all warring parties 
the one's gain is the other's loss, so it is clear 
even to our superficial gaze that the man of 
a(5tion is not commonly a great student, nor the 
dreamy reader of old books a good man of 
business. In fadl, the struggle is not infre- 
quently one of absolute extini5tion, so that we 
see daily men in whom one side alone of their 
chara<5ler may be said to be in existence, the 
other having wasted away from atrophy and 
negleift to the merest inconsiderable fraflion 
of its former self. But, although in meaner 
natures there is often a hatred and contempt 
tor men endowed with qualities opposite to their, 
own, as the idle affefl to despise the laborious, 
or the meanspirited drudge sees laziness in a 
generous universality of empioyment, among the 
higher charadlers there is, as there should be, 
a worthy admiration for talents different to their 
own, and a Wolfe is found before the capture 
of Quebec who would freely barter his renown 
in war for the fame of a studious recluse in a 
dull university town. So do things contrive to 
balance themselves in a makeshift world, and, 
let the individual be what he may, it may be 
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assumed that there is somewhere waiting for 
him his antidote, or direiH: opposite ; to the end 
that the pendulum of life, duly weighted, may 
swing with a decent regularity of oscillation. 
As in general, indeed, it does ; causing many to 
exclaim against the monotony of this world, and 
some few to rise in aiftive revolt against it with 
such weapons as they may find ready to their 
hands. 

For my part, I confess to a kindness for the 
adtive life. In the abstraifl, the idea of travel, 
of sea-voyaging, of visiting many places, and 
being engrossed with many interests, is fasci- 
nating to most minds. The ordinary man wishes 
to hve. Vegetation is hateful to him, and U he 
is compelled to lead a sedentary life he will 
consort with wild charaifters or read with avidity 
tales of battle and adventure. Even your philo- 
sopher is not proof against a longing, at times, 
for companionship with a man who has a repu- 
tation for rakishness, and there is ever a more 
than common attachment between Socrates and 
Alcibiades. In like manner the gravest pro- 
fessors will solace their leisure moments with 
desperate novels, and a Darwin will read love- 
tales in the intervals of his work. The hermit 
feels that he has lost an appreciable part of life. 
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and by some means or other he will strive to 
make up for the deficiency, so that Luther must 
needs find someone to fight against, and, failing 
a mortal enemy, throws his ink-pot at the Devil 
in person. For, while the recluse is often self- 
conscious and awkward in company, the tra- 
velled man is a veritable Ulysses for tac5l and 
wiliness. There is a sturdy self-reliance about 
the man who has been buffeted about the world, 
that is good to see. He has learned the true 
value of custom and use, and is not concerned 
overmuch with the trivialities that cramp and 
confine the scholar's life. And this, indeed, is 
the true use of a(5livity and travel; that it 
gives a freer atmosphere, and the pettinesses of 
a common life are blown away by stronger 
breezes than can be encountered in our snugly 
sheltered homes. Thus the mind soars to a 
larger \'iew, and we regard the common troubles 
and ailments of life as naught, and even Death 
itself as an episode, to be borne with fortitude 
and lamented with moderation. 

On the other hand, there is a certain charm 
also even in the student's existence, and one 
cannot rest long in a well-furnished library, and 
survey the sober-coloured bindings of the books 
ranged orderly in their shelves, without feeling 
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something of their subtle influence. An hour 
among a good coUedlion of books were almost 
sufficient to make some men studious for life. 
Many have exclaimed, in the heat of their enthu- 
siasm, that the best of all companions is a good 
book. And scarcely any man of wide reading 
but has felt himself impelled almost irresistibly 
at times to become a mere book-worm, and 
dwell wholly in the imaginations of the past, 
disregarding the stern fa<5ls of the present. 
There are many still who, like Coleridge, would 
refuse to give up the lazy reading of old folios 
for any addition to their incomes. There is 
much to be said even for such men as these. 
For though they lose a great part of life, there 
is also much that they gain. They may not 
have seen the world, but they have made ac- 
quaintance with the world's greatest minds, and 
both the wise man and the fool are like to reap 
more good from studying the works of those 
who have penetrated into the heart of the 
universe than from merely nmning over the 
crust of the earth with their own feet. It is 
more to have read Dante than to have visited 
Japan, and even a moderate acquaintance with 
Shakspeare may fairly be reckoned equal with 
an American tour. 
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It is sufficiently obvious that the Perfedl Man 
should be a compound in equal degrees of these 
two temperaments, and that he should be so 
constituted as to suffer neither element to gain 
more than a temporary advantage (perhaps un- 
avoidable in our imperfe<5l nature) over the 
other. All ancient and modem wisdom has con- 
sented to this, in proof whereof are a sufficiency 
of proverbs and a certain amount of pra(5lice. 
It would be absurd in these days to reiterate 
the merits of a sound mind in a sound body, 
or to urge arguments in favour of athletic exer- 
cises in our public schools. There can be little 
question but that the Senior Wrangler is none 
the worse man if he be also winner of the Col- 
quhoun Sculls, and that Frederick the Great 
gained, as an individual, from his admiration of 
Voltaire. Plato laid it down that the guardians 
of his Republic — the ruling class who were to 
give the tone, so to speak, and model to his 
society — were to be exercised liberally both in 
" music and gymnastic." The two Greek words 
signify a point of culture both in mind and body 
to which, perhaps, we have hardly yet attained. 
The arts of the Muses we represent in a deplor- 
ably truncated condition, music and dancing, to 
mention nothing else, being still in general flat 
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outsiders to our curriculum ; while for the body- 
training proper football and cricket are still often 
made to cover a multitude of deficiencies. With 
regard to this latter, though, we are no doubt 
improving. Most of our large schools possess a 
gymnasium now, at the least. And the general 
tendency towards an athletic education is indeed 
so strong at present, that this department may 
well be left to look after itself. There is no 
longer any considerable danger of the importance 
of bodily exercise being under-estimated. Even 
head-masters of schools, commonly a slow-moving 
race enough, have become singularly wide awake 
upon this point of late years, and we see " Cricket 
as a Moral Agent " or " Football as an Educational 
Fadlor " dogmatised upon by them as though they 
were at least of equal value with Latin or Greek. 
And it has come to pass, so I have frequently 
heard it asserted, that it is even a better recom- 
mendation for an assistant master in many schools 
that he should have played cricket for his Uni- 
versity or have got his International cap, than 
that he should be stridlly qualified to instruc5l 
youth in the humaner sciences. This is a natural 
readlion against the older condition of things. I 
am not concerned to argue upon the merits of 
the two systems, and I make little doubt but 
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that the one style of man is to the full as good 1 
an educator as the other. Indeed, since the ideal 
man is rare enough, and would probably be an 
expensive article could we even find him, it must 
needs be we should get our work done thus by 
special hands, and, as we employ separate men 
for classics, mathematics, and modern languages, 
so we should find one who has made athletics his 
province, and will chiefly exert himself as a super- 
visor of physical training. And this leads us ta ^ 
consider more closely the specialist. I 

Among most mien of wide sympathies there I 
is always something of a contempt for the man 
who makes a study of but- one subjeifl. Indeed 
it is easy enough for the tendency to run into 
the ridiculous, and when we come down to the 
minutest sub-divisions of a science, and fiod a 
man style himself a coleopterist or scarabeeist, 
we have a legitimate subjetft for the gentle 
satire of Wendell Holmes. But it is clear 
enough, as that kindly morahst himself admitted, 
that by such men science may be even more 
advanced than by the labours of an equal num- 
ber of Buffons or Cuviers. There is a great 
power in the Division of Labour. In diagnosis 
of a tase your omniscient person is well enough, 
but for treatment it were perhaps wise to call 
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in the dentist, or oculist, or laryngologist. And 
in fac5l it seems to come to this, that for the 
individual to secure for himself the greatest 
possible enjoyment, he should aim at a moderate 
excellence in many subjedls; but that for the 
benefit of the world at large he will do better 
to devote himself exclusively to one. Just so 
do we note — ^to compare great things with 
small — that the man who is moderately pro- 
ficient at many sports is the more likely to lead 
a pleasant life, but to the specialist alone is it 
given to inaugurate new developments and mark 
an era in the history of his game. 

It is singular to note how evolution has pro* 
duced the specialist, and a fair subje(5l for 
speculation how much further the process is 
likely to go. It was the ancient maxim that 
a man should be self-sufficing, and in the back 
woods of Canada this would, doubtless, be a 
useful quality to-day. But in civilised countries, 
where it is possible for a man to depend in 
great measure on his neighbour's co-operation, 
and where it is by no means necessary that 
each individual should split his own rails or 
build his own log-hut, such a condition of things 
has long been scouted as absurd. Professions 
sprung up, and sub-divided ; so that from Tubal- 
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Cain are said to have come, not merely black- 
smiths, but all artificers in brass and iron ; and 
from the leech of old time has descended a 
progeny of medical specialists too various to 
enumerate. One trade breeds others, as the 
original rude ciub for ball-play has been the 
father of cricket-bat, and racquet, and crosse — 
not to mention that most promising family of 
weapons, daily increasing in number and im- 
portance, which appertain to the game of golf. 
But it is to be considered also that this ten- 
dency levels men in great measure with the 
mere cog-wheels of a vast machine, any one of 
which taken separately is of no use save as a 
piece of more or less well-finished workmanship, 
A civilised community may thus, taken as a 
whole, produce good enough results, but each 
individual member of it lives solely by virtue 
of his cohesion with the rest, and, should he 
by accident become separated from his fellow- 
workers, will find, perhaps, no other suitable 
gearing in the world's sensitive machinery into 
which he may be able to adjust himself. 

Of all theories it may be argued with safety 
that they are good up to a certain point. I 
am by no means trying to make out a case 
either for or against Specialisation — indeed, of 
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all varieties of writing the least satisfa(5lory to 
my mind is that which shews only the one side 
of the argument. It is my humble aim to touch 
here and there a salient point, to cross and re- 
cross the stream of my topic so as to view it 
in different aspedls, with here and there perhaps 
a short digression into the flowery meadows 
that fringe its banks on either hand. For ex- 
ample, it were well perhaps for us just now to 
take a rapid glance into the field of Literature, 
and note how its appearance may be expedled 
to change under further development of this 
system of cultivation. The idea of collabora- 
tion is no new one here. I am not aware, it 
is true, of any examples in classical literature 
(unless indeed we must, according to Wolf's 
theory, regard the works of Homer as the re- 
sult of a Society of Authors), but at any 
rate from the days of Beaumont and Fletcher 
down to MM. Erckmann-Chatrian there are 
not wanting examples enough of more or less 
successful co-operation. Against such associa- 
tion there is Httle to be urged. A Fletcher, 
it is possible, may be endowed with a too 
luxuriant imagination, which your Beaumont 
chances to be eminently qualified to prune with 
judgment; or there may happen to be an ele- 



ment of rustic humour in M. Cbatrian which 
is the one thing lacking in his colleague, 
moderation such a division of work is all vety 
right and prefer. B ut to my mind there is always 
a certain feehng of annoyance to the reader in his 
inability to distinguish precisely the man who 
may be addressing him for the moment. There 
is frequently a charm in the personality of the 
writer — as in Lamb's essays or Thackeray's 
novels — which such an uncertainty would go far 
to remove. It is by no means the least attraiftion 
to a book that it represraits the opinion of one 
man, of like passions with ourselves and belong- 
ing, at all events, to the same great family. The 
sentiments of a class w school do not touch us 
to the same extent : the hand that guides the 
pen has become a mere abstradlion to us, a 
piece of machinery to transmit the ideas of a 
chque. And if we experience this sensation at 
all in reading the works, say, of Messrs. Besant 
and Rice, it is clear that we should feel it far 
more acutely if it became the custom for three, 
four, or iive authors to work together in com- 
pany. I do not seriously think that there is any 
imminent danger of this becoming the general 
fashion, though experiments of this sort have 
aiftually been tried in recent years. I would 
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merely point out that there are objecflions to 
undue specialisation in literature. The author, 
most of all men, should be encouraged in self- 
sufficiency — ^in its nobler sense. For consider 
how deplorable the state of affairs would become 
if the so-called writer of works of fidlion were 
to sink to the level of the Editor of an Encyclo- 
paedia, and be compelled to apply here to the 
professed humourist, and there to the public 
analyst of charadler, and again to the managers 
of contrast, or pathetic passages, or love-scenes, 
before he could issue his completed romance to 
the public. It would take an editor of quite 
imusual powers to weld the whole into anjrthing 
like a homogeneous mass ; and to inform it fur- 
ther with his own personality would be well nigh 
impossible. 

This is a purely imaginary pidlure and one 
which will in all likelihood never be realised. 
But it may serve to point an obvious distindlion, 
or rather limitation, in the advantageous use of 
the co-operative principle, namely, that it is 
efficacious in the furthering of science alone, 
and not of art. For raciness of definition a 
Johnson's Dicflionary is well enough, but for 
accuracy and comprehensiveness he may not 
hope to rival the effi)rts of a syndicate. It does 
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not distress us greatly that a whole troop of 
scientists have contributed to the present con- 
dition of the ele(5lric light or the telephone, or 
that the working of a coal-mine should be regu- 
lated by a Board of Dire(5lors. But it does 
appeal to our artistic taste that a painting or 
a sculpture or even a piece of archite(5lure should 
be executed under the informing spirit of one 
man. There is no doubt but that the decora- 
tions in the Sistine Chapel gain in harmony and 
completeness from being the work of Michael 
Angelo*s single hand. And SaUsbury Cathedral 
owes much of its charm to being, almost entirely, 
the work of a single architedl. It has often 
occurred to me that in the education of a certain 
class there is a growing tendency to specialise — 
in the future engineer to direcfl one's attention 
solely towards mechanical science, and in the 
budding merchant towards book-keeping and 
shorthand — at an unreasonably early age. It is 
pertinent to the present time to be in a violent 
hurry : if we do not acflually race after wealth at 
an accelerated speed, we must at the least appear 
to do so, in order to escape the jeers of the money 
makers. For a man" who intends his son to go 
into the counting-house to allow him a liberal 
education would seem to many the height of 
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folly and useless indulgence. Decide at once, 
they would say, on his future career, and 
straightway let all his instru(5lion be brought 
to bear upon that one point. It is not sur- 
prising that occasionally a youth fares ill under 
this strongly focussed light. It is easy enough 
to produce botanical monstrosities, but they are 
not usually healthy plants, nor, indeed, are they 
in any sense pleasing to a well-balanced mind. 
But it is the habit of the age to force such 
exotics, and protests are sufficiently useless by 
this time. It is a pity, indeed, that the world 
should have determined upon this headlong 
speed. It -is sad that a large proportion of 
excellent young men should be stunted in cer- 
tain rather important parts, as some think, of 
their mental anatomy. But it is quite possible, 
after all, that there will remain sufficient indi- 
viduals of wider grasp and loftier ideals who will 
be content to lag behind in the fierce struggle, 
and to gather up, and classify, and reduce to 
order the work that our specialist performs. 
Someone has, not inaptly, divided mankind 
into two groups, the men who do the work, 
and those who stand by to criticise, and con- 
demn, and finally to make use of their results. 
I confess I am not sure whether this last occu- 
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pation be not, in a sense, the more noble of the 
two. The critic should, it is certain, be a man 
of higher attainments (though it is by no means 
always the case that he is) than the author he 
criticises: and the man who seeks to combine 
in use the inventions of many different indi- 
viduals is the cause of at least as much prac- 
tical advantage to the human race as the 
inventors themselves. 
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It has always seemed to me that there are two 
ways of regarding language — one as an instru- 
ment of precision, to be us6d scientifically and 
with difficult accuracy, the other as a mere orna- 
ment or decoration, which may or may not have 
its foundation in solid fadl. Thus there is a se(5l, 
somewhat Puritanical perhaps, who still make 
Truth their goal, and strive toward it with 
severe countenances, caring not how many they 
may leave wounded on the road ; whilst others 
again hold the view of that worthy who said that 
language was given us in order that we might 
conceal our thoughts. The majority adopt a 
middle course, and so long as they keep the 
truth more or less within sight, have no objec- 
tion, now and again, to a little wandering by the 
way. And indeed, the compromise would seem, 
as usual, to be the best method. Your stridl 
truth-teller may be all very well upon paper. 
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with certain subjeiHis. The historian is possibly 
not much the worse for sober veracity. And 
yet, even here there is room for a man with 
Borne range of fancy and a quick faculty of 
imagination. We do not want our children to 
be fed on dry bones, with all the succulent 
scraps of unauthorised legend carefully pared 
away. Certain people are never weary now of 
denouncing our ancient favourites, who invested 
history with something of a romantic flavoiir, as 
though balanced against bare faifls there were 
nothing in a pleasing style. For my own part, 
I confess to no great concern about the minor 
points which raise so much stir now-a-days. It 
a£fei5ts me but httle whether or no there might 
have been a palisade at the battle of Hastings — 
so we were wont to name that fight — and the 
corredt spelling of a Saxon name is repugnant 
to me. Perhaps it may be advisable that our 
main outlines should be drawn corredlly, but it 
is difficult to see the harm of a httle fanciful 
embroidery. And so too, with conversation. In 
either case the stickler for fads is apt to become 
a bore. Without the use of exaggeration or play- 
ful understatement of well-known circumstances, 
the charm of talking, as a recreation, would be 
gone. It is true that there is a certain sort of 
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communication in words, as there is a certain 
sort of writing, in which absolute veracity is 
essential, but we cannot recognise mere busi- 
ness explanations as talking, any more than a 
volume of law-reports can be held to constitute 
a book. 

This is, on the whole, a kindly age. It may 
be that men are deterred from speaking their 
minds from other reasons than pure benevolence, 
as from a wholesome dread of the law of libel, 
but there is certainly a tendency among most to 
make allowance for human weakness, and, where 
possible, to put matters in a favourable light. 
De mortuis is our favourite proverb, and our 
charity covers a multitude of sins. With our 
contemporaries we are not so thoughtful, but at 
any rate we stab with more polished steel than 
the weapons of our forefathers. In no society 
at the present time would the thinly veiled 
abuse pass muster that went for wit in the days 
of Jerrold or Rogers. As the world grows older 
it improves its methods : perhaps it does a(5lually 
with increasing age take on some inclination 
towards peace and quiet, and we regard the 
foibles of our neighbours with less of acrimony 
and intolerance. Or, as is more probable, we 
have found out by now that it is better to take. 

L 
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things quietly, for that annoyance only increases 
by giving a vent to anger, and to lose one's 
temper is to yield an advantage to the adversary. 
There are few indeed who can fight with their 
fists and yet retain their coolness of judgment 
unimpaired, but with intelledlual sword play it 
is different : the physical warmth does not reacfl 
upon the mind, and it is commonly a very rash 
and fiery chara(5ler that gets heated in argument, 
or that descends from the higher to a lower plane 
of altercation. 

It may well be that this pride of intelledl, or 
increased sweetness of disposition— more pro- 
bably a combination of the two, for I cannot 
honestly lay much stress upon the latter — is 
responsible to some extent for the indistin(5lness, 
as it were of a summer haze, that has settled 
down upon so many of our modem writers 
In many quarters now, there is quite a strong 
objedlion to any definiteness of speech, as in 
painting there are several who dislike a sharp 
outline, So too the photographer considers it 
artistic to get his subjedl a little out of focus. 
And in fac5l there is a certain beauty in a fog, 
so it be not too thick. The wrinkles of Nature 
are hidden, and all that is harsh and rugged in 
her is softened down to a pleasing haze. There 
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is no work of man — ^no fadlory chimney or 
gaunt ruined desert— that may not gain a touch 
of the pidluresque through the undefinable. A 
suggestion of the mysterious lends dignity to 
the meanest fa(5l. And so in literature. Our 
poets have long since discovered that emptiness 
soars as readily as strength, and at far less ex- 
pense of trouble. The eagle can get no higher 
than the wind-bag; and really when a certain 
height has been attained, the one has well-nigh 
as noble an appearance as the other. Thus the 
poet has but to make his thought unapproach- 
able, aiid the general run of men will agree that 
it must be grand. And a fair proportion of our 
prose writers are following hard in the same 
track, to the great advantage of their reputa- 
tions. The unknown was ever magnificent, and 
when we see a cloud of fine words and hazy 
imagery, we find it hard to persuade ourselves 
that there is nothing of importance behind the 
screen, and are unhappy until we have dis- 
covered something on which to lavish our admi- 
ration. It is true that we ourselves have brought 
the greater part of what we find ; but we are 
humbler than most moralists imagine, and we 
receive our own back again with gladness, and 
without suspicion. And hence it happens that 

L — 2 
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the works of several modem authors provide, as 
it were, an arena for the display of their readers* 
ingenuity. On the dim background of their 
words, each student fancies he can dete(5l a 
vast design, unnoticed by the merely superficial 
critic, and feels that he alone can expound this 
message to the world. Societies grow up, and 
prosper : appreciations are published, guides and 
concordances, so that it may well chance that 
for the proper understanding of some writer not 
yet buried, the unhappy reader finds it necessary 
to master the contents of a small library. Life 
is short, and the careful man must needs shrink 
from embarking on so long a journey, the goal 
of which may not, after all, be worth the win- 
ning. Nevertheless there are certain who will 
dive carefully into the mist of words, and find 
a certain pleasure in the darkness. For with 
some men there exists a positive craving for 
obscurity, and to induce a cloudy condition of 
the mind seems to be their chief objec5l. For 
which reason one will take to smoking strong 
cigars, another to the study of German philo- 
sophy, and a third, not rich or intelligent enough 
for these resources, will go to hear sermons that 
are some degrees above his comprehension. 
In conversation, as in literature, most men 
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prefer a thing to be hinted at rather than spoken 
straight out. For, to say nothing of the many 
subje(5ls of common talk which are all the better 
for a decent veiHng, this method of speech by 
impHcation and allusion conveys something of 
a compliment to their intellecfls. It would be 
waste of time to talk after this fashion to a fool. 
Carried on dexterously, a conversation of this 
kind has the air almost of a trial of skill. 
Like a smart fielder at cricket the expert talker 
shovdd pick up the ball without a moment's 
delay, and return it smartly to the wickets. 
There is a charm in the rapid apprehension 
of an innuendo, and the quick allusive retort. 
Indeed, a spice of difficulty will make even the 
commonplace interesting. It is a truism that 
the walnut owes half its attradHveness to its 
integuments, and that were it laid before us 
cracked and peeled it would lose half its value 
to the epicure. That which we obtain easily 
we value lightly, and it matters but Httle 
whether it be a light jest or a weighty truth: 
either seems the more palatable for a Httle 
previous exertion. But there are some talkers, 
to my thinking, who carry this mode of con- 
versation to extremes, and have so fallen into 
the trick of indirect allusion that they seem to 
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have lost the power to state a plain £a(5l plainly. 
I have known such, to understand whom re- 
quired the education of a lifetime. They are 
intelligible only to their intimates, and even 
with these the constant tension of the mind is 
something severe, for they must ever be upon 
the alert to catch the hidden significance in each 
sentence. Now and again this is well enough^ 
and without question it impHes a certain sym- 
pathy of mind if each is able to construe the 
other's meaning from so slight an indication. 
But a time comes when one is out of touch and 
harmony^ and it becomes a toil to listen and a 
sheer impossibility to understand. For a con- 
tinuance the game is a mistake ; as indeed are 
most games the enjoyment of which is confined 
to a limited circle of players. 

The world is always ready to welcome a new 
prophet. I suppose we have a real hunger for 
knowledge and the truth, and yet we are so 
constituted that we prefer it to be made inacces- 
sible to those who are less fortunate than our- 
selves. There is a spice of selfishness about 
our desire of wisdom. The most of us are not 
really eager for a wide diffusion of the latest 
secrets we have won hardly from sleepless 
labour. We cannot but wish to be in the fore- 



front, to share our knowledge with a few 
intimates, to be the initiated of an esoteric 
philosophy. To a certain extent we are wiJHog 
to let the herd approach, but for our own credit 
we must still be a stage or so in advance. And 
it is the same with the other grades. Those 
men are few who would gladly see the full ex- 
tent of their knowledge made common to the 
vulgar. There is always a something that we 
wish to keep back, some train of reasoning that 
we should like to pursue to its conclusion by 
ourselves. And it is for this reason, perhaps, 
more than any other, that a certain class of 
reader rejeifts with scorn the author who strives 
to make himself intelligible and hails as a 
heaven-sent prophet him whom only the few 
can even pretend to understand. Here at least 
there is material worthy of his ingenuity, and 
if it so chance that our student have some pet 
theory of his own — and the most are tarred 
with the metaphysical brush — it will go hard 
but he shall find some support for his opinions 
m this rich mine of verbiage. It is an engross- 
ing pursuit, this study of the Book of Nonsense. 
Like some hunter in a strange land, the happy 
reader fares forth in search of the unknown, and 
as he pushes his way through the mazy under- 
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growth is stiU uncertain what new game may 
not spring up from beneath his feet. Here, top, 
experience will bring success ; and though the 
t)rro may bring nothing to bag — ^perhaps has not 
even managed to catch sight of an)rthing — ^your 
well-tried sportsman will seldom return from his 
expedition empty-handed. In any case, there 
is the charm of uncertainty. One may bag a 
snipe, or be devoured of a lion : one may even 
himt chimeras, and be lost in a bog. The 
ground, too, is commonly rugged enough, and 
gives plenty of exercise. Indeed, when every- 
thing is considered, it is not surprising that 
among a sport-loving people this shovdd prove 
to be such a popular pursuit. But without 
doubt, its chief attradlion lies in the facft, that, 
as with adlual shooting, the many are not suffi- 
ciently wealthy or skilful to make it a success. 

It is often said that our modern preachers 
speak to deaf ears, and that a prophet is rarely 
recognised as such until the lapse of time begins 
to show to the world the fulfilment of his pro- 
phecies. Our great men — it is reiterated — 
struggle hard for a bare livelihood and are 
met chiefly with taunts and jeers for all their 
trouble on our behalf. As a matter of fadl 
this is not altogether the case. Most of us 
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are still ready enough to sit humbly at the 
feet of the teacher of truth and to honour and 
reverence him as he deserves. The difficulty 
lies, not in our supineness or lack of enthusiasm, 
but in the large and increasing number of those 
who aiFe(5l to have a message to deliver. It 
would surely be absurd in an age when crusades 
are marshalled day by day against cruelty, or 
vice, or heathenism, and when the most extrava- 
gant visionary is secure of finding a sufficient 
following of disciples, to bring against the race 
a wholesale accusation of indifference to the 
voice of prophecy. Some few may be deaf, but 
a far larger number are fanatically alert, and 
are only too ready to follow in the wake of the 
first self-advertising charlatan who crosses their 
path. Indeed, it is no easy matter even for the 
sober-minded inquirer to separate the false from 
the true and decide ofF-hand between impudence 
and inspiration. The preacher himself cannot 
always be certain of his mission. Doubts will 
arise sometimes in the heart of the most earnest, 
as there are moments when the skilfuUest surgeon 
will distrust the sureness of his hand or when 
Shakespeare may have thought himself no poet. 
And so, too, in the opposite case. For the man 
who begins to preach mysterious nonsense with 
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a full consciousness of his own incompetence 
may find some day a convi(flion growing in his 
breast that he is really playing his part in the 
regeneration of the world. There is a subtle 
infedlion in the fanaticism of his disciples, and 
when once he has inspired them with a faith in 
his sincerity he will come in no long time to 
join them in their belief. Thus, too, a man will 
grow to credit any absurdity, if he repeats it 
assiduously and with a show of convi(flion. The 
generality of impostors end by believing in them- 
selves. Perhaps there is a certain excuse for 
them. And with regard to their followers, it is 
possible that, as any enthusiasm is better than 
none, so it is nobler to be a fanatic even in a 
wrong cause than to proclaim oneself openly a 
disbeliever in any cause at all. 
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There is a strong feeling at the present day 
that wit is dead, or, at the least, that it lies in 
a sadly enfeebled condition and has not the 
courage now to venture into the colder air of 
common life. Like an exotic plant it may 
flourish still for a time in books, but with 
something of a forced appearance, conscious of 
careful tending and a weakly constitution. In 
our daily converse with each other, some are 
fond of saying, there is no trace of brilliant corus- 
cation, or flashing repartee ; and the dinner-table 
is convulsed no longer by sallies like those of 
Jerrold or Sydney Smith, or even Hook. The 
wrongs of Ireland, or some more subtle cause, 
have damped the spirits of the once mercurial 
Dublin jarvey. The repartee of the London 
cabman was ever coarse in quality, though 
occasionally effiecflive, and it is likely that 
recent troubles have only further soured his 
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temper. The gaiety of the nation, it would 
seem, is eclipsed by the shadows of labour 
wars and the struggle for existence. There is 
not much about us now of that quickness of 
apprehension essential to a sharp exchange of 
epigrammatic banter. For we are tranced, as 
it were, in a too close contemplation of the 
road to wealth, and the golden opportunity of 
a smart reply is allowed to pass away with 
scarcely an effort made to catch it on the wing. 
And indeed a man who would shine in this 
respecfl has no time to spare : he can least of 
all men afford to dally with his good fortune. 
Let him show the slightest hesitation, and his 
chance is gone. There are many, I suspedl, 
who are thus ever left lamenting, who are 
always a shade too late for the good thing, 
and are doomed to see themselves always anti- 
cipated by some more nimble intellecfl:. For in 
this kind of sport, as in others, it is a cardinal 
mistake to dwell upon your aim, and where 
humanity is not in question it is perhaps 
better to score even a maimed joke than none 
at all. 

And yet it cannot be in readiness alone that 
we have deteriorated, as the apologist might 
urge. For even in letter-writing, where there 
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is »sually time enough to think out a point or 
construct a period, there is in general now the 
very scantiest sprinkling, if any, of Attic salt. 
There are many complaints of decay here also, 
and it is certain that the letters which are pub- 
lished at the present day are not of the same 
stamp as those of Pope or Walpole. . Since the 
introduction of the penny post it is undeniable 
that the style of our correspondence has altered 
considerably. Letters are no longer written, or 
at any rate no longer printed, for the sake of 
their literary merit and the excellence of their 
style. It is matter now rather than manner 
that attra(fls the reader, and, if letters are pub- 
lished at all they will generally be letters from 
the Sandwich Islands, or China, or some such 
uncouth spot, and will contain merely the hasty 
impressions of some traveller who doubts bis 
capacity for writing on any other terms, and 
who would have us believe that his laboured 
productions were written with no view to ulti» 
mate publication, but just to amuse his friends 
and family. Here at all events the authority of 
tradition is on his side. There are few who 
have openly, in the face of the world, written 
letters with an avowed intentipn of printing 
them : most, like Pgpe, have gQue to the other 
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extreme, and sedulously pretended a necessary , 
haste and lack of careful revision in what were i 
really their most curiously polished works. But I 
at the present day there is no need to accuse ' 
our writers of any insincerity if they urge this 
excuse. There is no pretence to style in their 
effusions, for the most part, and no suspicion of 
covert polishing. It may be that the cheapening 
of postage has caused the quality of modem 
letters to deteriorate, and that we no longer 
write carefully now that we can write so often. 
It was natural that men should try to get the 
worth of their money when they paid a shilling 
or so for the privilege of communicating. It , 
must be remembered, also, that people stayed I 
at home in those days. There were not the ] 
same facilities for travelling ; the world was 1 
very restful ; and consequently It must have 1 
been hard to rake together material for a letter 1 
from the doings of a neighbourhood. It is no 1 
marvel that they felt bound to dress up their I 
scanty news with all the skdl at their command, ] 
as a good housewife will seek to disguise the^ 
lack of a solid joint by the superior excellence I 
of her made dishes. But with our abundance 
of material and the present cheapness of postage 
such delicate seasoning is hardly to be expe<£led. 
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If the old-fashioned art of letter- writing may 
be said to have died with Walpole, it is certain 
also that the ancient style of conversation went 
out with Johnson. Or perhaps, as is more 
likely, onr ideas of conversation have consider- 
ably altered since the reign of the worthy lexi- 
cographer. I imagine that there is now but 
little of the old sort of repartee afoot — ^the sort 
that he loved and pradlised. This may be due 
to several causes. It may be that, as a nation 
grows older, it becomes by natural process more 
staid and sober, in diredl proportion perhaps 
to the liveliness of its youth, as we see lambs 
and kittens, those most pla3rful of all animals, 
develop ultimately into the serious solemnity of 
sheep and cats. Or it may be — and I consider 
this the more probable hypothesis — that the 
more advanced civilisation of to-day shrinks 
from the rudeness of the old-fashioned retort. 
We do not, in facfl, now regard conversation as 
a species of gladiatorial combat, and our main 
objedl is not altogether to insinuate in so many 
different ways that our opponent is a fool. 
Johnson avowedly regarded it as a contest, and 
one too where the antagonists should not be 
too particular as to the weapons they used. 
He loved, as he said, to "set his mind" to 

M 
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another's, but only with the view of see 
himself viifiorious. He was apt to say t 
presieDce of mind and a resoiutioD cot to be 
overcome by failures were essential requi^tes 
for a good talker. A conversation, with him, 
was a serious matter, not lightly to be entered 
upon. He, at any rate, would never fail to put 
out his full strength. Indeed he is reported, 
when lying ill on some occasion, to have said of 
Biu-ke — " That man calls forth all my powers. 
Were I to see Burke now it would Hll me ! " 
This inordinate desire for riftory on any terms 
no doubt provoked the greater part of his best-? 
known retorts. When he found himself worsted 
in an argument {which, to do him justice, waa 
not very often), he would sometimes have re- 
course to what his biographer mildly terms 
"robust sophistry," He had no wish. I dara 
say, to be uncivil, but in the heat of battle he 
was not in the habit of staying to pick his 
words. In moments of calm refle<Sion he could 
give good advice enough on the matter. To 
Fitzherbert he said: "Sir, a man has no more 
right to say an uncivil thing than to a<fl one ; 
no more right to say a rude thing to another 
than to knock him down." Yet this by no 
means prevented him from siienciiig a boie in 
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the ciirtest fashion, or from expressing his coo- 
tempt most unequivocally for an opponent who 
was, perhaps, perfeifUy in the right. . It must 
be confessed that if the present generation has 
lost in brilliance of repartee, it has gained in 
polish of manners. However great our talent 
for saying smart things, the majority of us have 
schooled ourselves to hesitate before making 
any retort that might cause pain, at any rate 
in a mixed company. Conversation is not so 
interesting, but it is safer. Indeed, it is possible 
now for an idiot to acquit himself most creditably 
in the common civilities of a modem drawing- 
room, and the most inveterate proser may have 
bis say in perfedl security. 

It is flattering to our self-love to believe that 
politeness is thus the chief reason for the decay 
of conversational wit, but I am afraid it cannot 
be allowed to be the only cause. It is a sad 
facSl that we have grown now largely to trust to 
our memory for good things, and that a diner- 
out of the present day relies not on his powers 
of repartee so much as on his fund of amusing 
anecdotes. To shine as a retailer of alien jests 
is the objeft in tiiese latter days of most men. 
How often do we hear the complaint, " Ah ! if 
only I could remember all the stories I hear I " 
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I suppose it was only a question of time that 
this condition of things should arrive. There 
must come an end some day of the possibilities 
of original wit, and perhaps the hour has now 
arrived when it is no longer competent to us 
to invent anything fresh. On most topics there 
is nothing new to be said : one can only adapt 
the good things of former years to altered cir- 
cumstances. I have often been struck with 
astonishment, in looking over some old book of 
witticisms, to find attributed to some hero of 
antiquity sayings which have been fathered on 
a whole tribe of moderns, from TallejTand to 
Bishop Wilberforce. It would be interesting 
to trace the peregrinations of certain of these 
ancient jests, I wonder how much cynical ad- 
vice on t!ie subjeif^ of marriage has sprung from 
the original remark of Thales — if indeed his 
words were not merely the echo of some still 
older philosopher. This and many other inte- 
resting sayings are to be found in the coUe<!ted 
Apophthegms of Bacon, and it is noticeable that 
many of these have quite a modem ring, and 
several remind us strongly of the raciest anec- 
dotes in the latest pubhshed volumes of Remi- 
niscences. Here are the prototypes of many 
excellent stories that we have all laughed over 
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quite recently. Tales of the law-courts pre- 
dominate, as is only natural, but the colle(5tioii 
is a fairly catholic one. The exercise of a little 
ingenuity should be sufficient to dress up the 
majority of those that are still unfamiliar to us 
in a modern guise, and as the colletflion is not 
much known to the general public, it might 
well be possible to trick out even now another 
autobiography or two, at the least, with new- 
polished jewels from this mine. 

I suppose it is this pressing need for pro- 
viding amusement of some sort which leads 
modern authors, in the dearth of original wit, 
to pack their works as full as possible with 
interesting anecdotes. There is a sort of mania 
now for publishing volumes of Recolleiftions and 
Memories, and a certain seflion of writers exist 
who appear to confine themselves almost en- 
tirely to the produdlion of such books. It is 
remarkable that the success of these garrulous 
autobiographies depends wholly on the niunber 
of ridiculous stories which the compilers have 
contrived to collet^t. To term any one of them 
"a storehouse of amusing anecdote" is to en- 
sure it a hearty welcome. There is a positive 
craving for this sort of literary diet just now, 
and it is sedulously ministered to by most aflive 
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serving-men. Even the sober critic feels the 
force of the public taste, and is fain to lighten 
his literary appreciations with here and there 
a funny tale. You shall find, for this reason, 
that by far the most popular subjedls for the 
essapst are the lives of humourists, or of such 
writers as were notable for a caustic tongue in 
conversation, so that a sketch of their literary 
careers may be enlivened by the retailing of 
some of their most admired repartees. I doubt 
if there lives an essayist who has not been 
tempted by the exuberant wealth of Boswell's 
masterpiece into trying his hand at a sketch of 
Samuel Johnson. 

I cannot but think that there is something too 
much of this concession to public taste among 
writers of the present day. It seems to me that 
a surfeit of these so-called anecdotal books can 
be good for neither man nor beast. A mind 
nourished on this sort of food is apt to lose its 
relish for more solid nutriment, and become 
relucflant to try again a more reasonable diet. 
The appetite grows by what it feeds upon, and 
the reader, wearied but not sated, still calls for 
more. I have frequently marvelled at the 
amount of this chatty literature that some 
people will absorb. The stuff is harmless 
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enough, no doubt, but one might just as well 
read an insurance weekly. And many people 
are in the habit of subsisting upon nothing 
else. It is a sort of dram drinking, but of 
mawkish lemonade instead of ardent spirits. 
And there is a kind of specious air about the 
majority of these works that might almost 
delude the inexperienced into the belief that 
they are really reading, instead of wasting 
valuable time. The unhappy vidlims see before 
them two solid volumes, excellently printed, 
well boimd, and issued by a responsible pub- 
lisher, and it is hard for them to realise that 
they can swallow the entire contents without, 
reaping the smallest advantage. Then, too, the 
reading is so easy: there is nothing here to 
catch the mind imawares and compel it to the 
unwilling labour of thought. The task is as 
light as running a mowing machine over a 
closely shaven lawn, and it produces about as 
much result. A pleasantry or two, some sur- 
prising specimens of literary criticism, and an 
anecdote of Thackeray or Dickens, will be about 
the sum of that harvest. And in a day or two 
some new volume will come from the library, 
and even these scanty wares will be lost, dis- 
placed by a sele<5lion of Irish bulls, or recollec- 
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tions of Edinburgh in the palmy days of the 
Review. For there are few intelletfts — and per- 
haps it is as well — of so small a mesh as to 
retain these slender trifles for any length of 
time. No doubt there are many who would . 
like to remember everything — all the stories ' 
about Jeffreys, and Brougham, and Christopher 
North, the witticisms of Irish barristers, and the 
humours of Trinity College, with all the repar- 
tees of a hundred forgotten wags — but we at all 
events may be thankful for their inability to do 
so. It is not everyone who can be trusted with 
a good story, and, as matters stand, the world ii 
not likely to suffer from a scarcity of bores. It 
is difficult to imagine what we might have to 
endure in company with two or three unscrupu- 
lous men, who had made themselves masters of 
even one season's crop of reminiscences. 

The personal element is perhaps essential to 
the keen appreciation of a good anecdote. We 
like to have the adventure brought vividly 
before us, and at no great distance of time- 
It is impossible somehow to take any very 
great interest in a smart reply of Cicero's, or 
a cynical remark by Diogenes. The hero of 
the tale must be someone whom our grand- 
fathers knew, at the least, so that we can in a 
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sense join hands with the a(5lors ; and the more 
modem the speaker, the heartier our chuckle at 
his humour. I imagine this to be the chief 
reason why the same story is apt to appear in 
so many different forms, and why the property 
in a good repartee is of so precarious a nature. 
There is an almost irresistible temptation with 
most men who aim at a reputation for wit to 
make themselves the heroes of any stray jest 
they may chance upon unprotedled, or not too 
generally known, or at any rate to father it 
upon some near relation of their own. With a 
certain amoimt of ingenuity it is easy for them 
to turn the most hoary anecdote to account, 
and to throw a modem gloss over a joke that 
has amused the world for centuries. A fresh 
cast will often put new Hfe into the most ancient 
of farces, with a sHght alteration or two in the 
dialogue, to give it a more modem smack. There 
is a laxity of moral feeling in these matters. And, 
after all is said, it is not of any serious conse* 
quence. No one would quarrel with a man for 
trifling inaccuracies of this nature in ordinary 
conversation, since they are commonly uttered 
on the spur of the moment and in the laudable 
desire of imparting amusement to the company. 
So long as the thief is a man of small reputation. 
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whose words are unlikely to be gathered up and 
reported by the assiduous biographer, there is 
no harm done. A statesman or a bishop should 
be more careful, both for his own fair fame 
and for the sake of the public, who have been 
surely fed long enough on some of these classical 
witticisms. It is high time, in common decency, 
that we should allow certain well-worn jokes to 
retire from public circulation, and see if we 
cannot supply their place with fresh metal. 

I suppose a man who embarks upon a book 
of reminiscences to-day is more or less bound 
by convention to follow up a prescribed course. 
If it were possible for him to strike out a line 
of his own I should be inclined to urge him to 
spare the trowel a little more than has been 
hitherto customary. A few good anecdotes, dis- 
posed here and there with an artistic hand, would 
be more pleasing to a sensible reader than the 
miscellaneous collecflion we commonly see. If 
he could get hold of some few really original 
remarks — but perhaps at this date of the world's 
history that is hardly to be expedled. Still, a 
man of an inventive turn might do worse than 
employ himself in imagining novel situations, 
and elaborating smart replies to suit his own 
train of circumstance. It is quite probable, 
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indeed, that this idea has been already a(5led 
upon by some ingenious autobiographer, and 
that when once we have gone to our memory 
for our wit, it has become a natural consequence 
to supply the fadls from our imagination. But 
at any rate it seems evident to me, that if the 
literature of reminiscence is to be kept up, it 
has now become absolutely necessary for those 
who pra(5lise the craft to discover some new 
method. The public to whom they appeal pos- 
sesses a good appetite, but with an abundance 
of dainties it is wise here and there to present 
the reader with a dish of something plainer and 
more solid than the rest. A succession of sweets 
will jade in time the strongest palate. And when 
the material has been frequently used before, it 
takes a very cunning cook indeed to dress it so 
as to disguise the painful facSl. 
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Enthusiasm is a gift of the gods. There ifi 
no more potent weapon in the armoury of man 
than this. Like faith, it can remove mountains. 
In fadl, enthusiasm is but faith strengthened to 
convi(5lion. The student believes fervently in 
the happiness of attaining knowledge, and, in 
especial, of mastering that particular branch 
of science which he pursues. The athlete places 
implicit confidence in the pleasures of a healthy 
life, and trusts to cricket, football, racing, to 
secure him these, and the enthusiastic lover 
looks to soft glances and kindly words for his 
chief joy, and is full of faith that his own future 
bliss depends entirely on the returning of his 
affe(5lions, and the ultimate posse3sion of their 
objedl. 

The world has ever had a kindness for en- 
•thusiasm, in the abstra(5l. It is the quality 
natural to youth, and the sight of it recalls 
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memories of gay freedom and careless levity 
heart. We, too, were full of faith at twenty- 
one, or maybe later, and had pet theoriea 
enough for reforming the world, and ambitions 
of occupying the highest places in it when re- 
constituted. It is natural that we should look 
with some indulgence on another generation 
following in the same track. But in the con- 
crete, it must be confessed, the individual fanatic 
is not always so agreeable. The man of a fixed 
idea is in general either a butt or a bore. In 
the former capacity we can endure him : hardly 
in the latter. If not of a too serious disposition, 
he may perhaps be ready to join in ridiculing 
the violence of his own opinions, and his pre- 
sence will impart a pleasant flavour to conver- 
sation ; but if he take himself in the light of a 
heaven-sent prophet, or if he be burdened with 
an egotism that bhnds him to all but his own 
thoughts, the lot of his associates wiU be hard 
indeed. For even the golfing enthusiast irri- 
tates us on occasion with his passion for talking 
of his favourite pastime, and there are other 
matters, such as Love and Politics, that are 
stiU less suitable for public discussion than golf. 
It is curious to note how most men obtain- 
their opinions, and, indeed, how few men have 
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any real sentiments of their own at all. A mob, 
says Ruskin, thinks by infecflion, catching an 
opinion like a cold, and the most of us are in 
like case with this. In politics especially it is 
notorious that but few strike out a line of their 
own: it is the influence of family, or com- 
panions, that turns the scale in favour of one 
side or the other. The son of a Whig or Tory 
is brought up in the faith of his fathers, and 
he will be a bold man if he turn aside from 
the narrow path. I doubt whether sheer argu- 
ment, either printed or spoken, ever yet honestly 
diverted a man out of his political groove in 
which he was born. There will be found to 
be some other influence at work before this 
happens, such as danger to his pocket, or hope 
of advancement in the State. A wife, too, will 
commonly cleave to the political creed of her 
husband, as indeed is fitting, and it is probable 
that the less she knows about such matters the 
more bigoted will be her opinions. In fadl, it 
is marvellous to hear sometimes how acrid and 
personal a tone she. will take up, so that one 
might readily imagine she desired nothing better 
than the death by violence of all the more pro- 
minent men on the other side. But it would 
be idle to pretend that the majority of men 
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have any very enthusiastic fioeling for either 
party in the state. As a general role we take 
but a languid interest in such things. It is 
only under certain circumstances, such as the 
proposing of an important bill or the immediate 
prospedt of a general eledlion, that we rouse 
ourselves from this apathy, and espouse the 
cause that.se^ns good to us. As the contest 
goes on, the infedtion of enthusiasm may even 
reach us. It is above all things difficult to look 
on at a fight without, consdously or uncon- 
sciously, wishing one side to get the better of 
it. The most casual spedlator will be caUous 
indeed if he do not soon find himself backing 
one or the other party in an eledtion, as he 
would in a football match. So that by the end 
it is likely that he has got himself worked up 
to quite a respe(5lable pitch of interest, even of 
anxiety, and will feel a thrill of noble satis- 
fa(5lion at the vi(5lory of his candidate, or a 
proportionate disappointment at his defeat. By 
the time this has come to pass there will be 
few, even of the most careless, who have not 
found a fixed opinion for the moment, provided 
they have consorted sufficiently with the crowd. 
Indeed, it is probable that the onlookers will 
have become, by force of much shouting and 
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mutual applause, more enthusiastic than the 
adlual performers ; for the zeal of the latter will 
ooze out by pressure of much hard work, while 
that of the former is inflamed by the sight of 
battle. Thus it may chance that our ele(5lors 
will a(5lually have become keener than the men 
they elecfl, and that they will ere long begin to 
accuse of lack of zeal the very orators who first 
aroused their own political enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is bom in a crowd. It was not 
without reason, as Carlyle points out, that the 
meditative German translated the word by 
schwdrmerey, or swarming, as if the thing were 
indeed merely excessive congregation. It is 
impossible for men to meet together without in 
some sort strengthening those opinions which 
are common to the majority, or in some cases 
evoking traits which have hitherto lain hidden 
in their charadlers. Even the least warlike of 
conscripts feels something martial stir within 
him as he steps out, in time with his company. 
Hitherto he may have had a horror of blood- 
shed — perhaps has even been known in his own 
village as a coward and a poltroon ; but place 
him in the midst of a regiment, and some por- 
tion of the common sentiment will filter through 
by degrees to his brain also, and he will fight 
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with the rest. So true is it, as has been ex- 
pressed by numberless proverbst that a man is 
known by the quality of his associates, and that 
not only do evil communications comipt the 
good, but also in most instances good may 
mitigate the eviL Thus the charadler of a 
man may often be entirely altered by merely 
changing his circumstances.. It is probable that 
fifiw good citizens would retain their soberness 
of thought for long after once joining a Socialist 
dub, and it is notorious how fatal is the atmo* 
sphere of the House of Lords to the convidtioos 
of all good Radi c als. 

Even for the educated man it is hard — unless 
he stand firmly aloof from all clubs and party 
gatherings — ^to preserve anything of a sober 
mind on any of the great questions of the day. 
But he, at all events, has certain preconceived 
notions with him. He can choose a coterie of 
similar opinions to his own, and is not likely to 
suffer anything worse than some accession of 
bigotry from his association. But in the case 
of a common farm-labourer or half-educated 
artisan, is it not often the merest chance in 
which diredlion he will move, or whom he will 
seledt as companions in the first instance? I 
cannot but think, for example, that in these 



I days of all but universal suffrage, the eledlion 
1 Parliamentary candidate has grown to be 
largely a matter of sheer luck. I wonder what 
proportion of eleiftors in this country have even 
the slightest acquaintance with the principles 
professed by the rival candidates ; or even if 
they have, what se(ftion of them vote with any 
reference to those principles. Some there are 
who have cast in their lot with an applausive 
mob, and have shouted themselves into the 
belief that the man whose speech they chanced 
to be present at is the saviour of his country- 
Some have been attacked by rival agents or 
canvassers, and have identified themselves with 
the creed of that speaker who happened to 
leave the pleasantest impression. A good many, 
according to their nature, follow or rebel against 
the lead of their employer or the local parson. 
, Not a few, especially in the country distriifts, 
I are influenced solely by a desire for a change, 
I and a half- mischievous, half-goodnatured wish 
' to give the other side a chance. And yet men 
are agreed, for the most part, in regarding the 
result of these haphazard suEFrages— for it is to 
be remembered that such men form a consider- 
able majority of our present day voters — as an 
expression of the will of the country ; and news- 
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paper editors will not fail to scrutinize carefullyT 
the majorities in each worthless bye-eleifVioii, 
and to draw therefrom a modicum of comfort or 
the reverse, according to their own political 
opinions. J 

It is curious to notice how seriously we aill 
take ourselves in this and indeed in most othera 
matters. Verily this is a world of shadows, and 
these our opinions for the most part not our 
opinions at all, but merely so many obscure 
adumbrations refledted upon our minds from 
some alien source. Yet can we grow by assiduous 
repetition and in^steuce to believe them most 
firmly, as men by industriously circulating some 
impossible tale may come in time to believe 
themselves participators and heroic ai5lors 
therein. To what lengths will not enthusiasm, 
and a fidlitious enthusiasm, carry us ! I wonder 
how many men have suffered and become martyrs J 
for the salte of opinions that they adopted in th»1 
first instance not from honest conviiflion but^ 
from some such infeiflious fanaticism. Many, 
no doubt, have been helped by obstinacy, but 
none the less they have held themselves to be 
pure enthusiasts, and have been so held by 
others. It is easy to persuade ourselves of our 
own sincerity, and when the world sees a man 
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walk into prison or to the gallows rather than 
desert his supposed convidlions, it can hardly 
choose but believe also. And so even in modern 
politics. Your lukewarm partisan, who has 
hitherto scarcely given a thought to the work- 
ings of Parliament, is suddenly aroused by the 
tidings of an eledlion ; and presently he runs to 
and fro, and puts himself to considerable incon- 
venience and expense for the sake of a man of 
whom, and of whose principles, he knows abso- 
lutely nothing; but he sees others doing the 
same, and the prevalent madness by degrees 
infedls him as well. In like manner your news- 
paper writers work themselves up into a fine 
frenzy, as lions are fabled to lash themselves to 
wrath with their tails, until in time they come, 
I dare say, to believe fully one half of what they 
daily assert, and in order to prove their good 
faith (for we cannot lay it all down to a desire 
for advertisement) are willing to stand a(5lions 
for libel by the dozen. Yet it would be most 
unfair to blame them for their vehemence, or to 
insinuate that the men are hypocrites in thus 
deceiving themselves, and deserve chastisement. 
Many most excellent men — and in fa(5l the 
greater part of mankind, whether excellent or 
not — do thus rouse themselves to adlion from 
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mistaken motives, or from a mingling of various ' 
incentives which they are powerless to discrimi- 
nate. Indeed, if you consider, it is the hardest 
of all things to tell clearly why you perform a 
certain ai5tion. The reasons which impel a man 
to do a good or a bad deed are by no means 
simple: they are frequently so complex as to 
be inextricable even to himself; and the out- 
side world that so glibly refers his adlion to ' 
some apparently obvious cause would often be 
astonished to learn how far both a<5lor and 
speiftator were from, the real truth. i 

But, after all, it is of little moment whether 
our enthusiasm is illusory or real, or how our 
opinions are formed, so long as they are with 
us and we ad^ upon them. The effe(5t is what 
we must look to, and it is undeniable that your 
enthusiast, whether or no his ideas are his own, 
does in general produce some sort of a result. 
It is the man with a fixed idea who moves the 
world. The man who stands aloof from all out- 
side influence and nourishes his own thoughts 
in solitude has but a cold incentive to work : 
it is not until he brings the half-dead cinder 
of his mind into contadt with others that the 
fire of aiflive energy is kindled. Left to himself 
he will smoulder out in useless thought. I am 
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not sure that strenuous adlion, even in the 
wrong direcflion, is not better than mere idle 
brooding. It is better to have striven, even on 
the losing side, than to have sat still, a barren 
specflator of the struggle. And not only for 
oneself, but probably also for the world as well. 
For it is by strife that the world advances, and 
the praise of her progress is not due to the 
vidlorious element alone. With none battling 
for the wrong, it is likely enough that the re- 
former's discipline would suflfer, and that his 
regiments would melt gradually into deliquium, 
or perhaps begin quarrelling among themselves 
for lack of serious employment. Thus also 
Parliamentary authorities have assured us that 
a strong opposition is almost essential to a 
strong government. A too easy vi(5lory is dan- 
gerous to the vidlors, and a small majority is 
like to be more compadl and efFedlual than a 
big one. There is no time for them to think 
of aught but the business in hand, and how 
best to defeat their adversaries therein. But 
should their opponents grow slack, or them- 
selves careless from conscious superiority, then 
at once come bickerings and internecine strife ; 
and small points which had formerly been 
obscured by the larger issue rise suddenly to 
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an importance hitherto unrecognised. In brief, 
confli<5t may be said to be essential to force. 
And it is by the resistance of the waves no less 
than the impulse of the wind that the sailing 
vessel is enabled to pursue her course. 

We clothe the world with illusions. Emerson 
says that every man is " drugged with his own 
frenzy," and if the frenzy is not his own, it has 
been administered to him none the less, and 
the end is the same. We imbibe illusory 
enthusiasm, and it is an elixir of life, to keep 
us young. So long as we can retain the hope 
and creed of youth, we have old age at bay. 
It is true that these may hardly survive, in 
their first freshness, for any great length of 
time, and perhaps it is as well that they should 
not. The aspirations of most yoimg men are 
inclined to wildness. There is with them a 
hatred of constraint and an ardent affe(5lion for 
abstra(5t justice and equality which is a natural 
protest against the tyranny of age. They favour 
violent theories, and rush headlong into ex- 
tremes. It is probably then a beneficent provi- 
sion of nature that time should, almost infallibly, 
cool these violent spirits, and that your youth- 
ful Socialist will commonly subside into subdued 
Whiggery, or even mere Conservatism, at the 
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last. Sometimes, indeed, an old man here and 
there will struggle to preserve his former con- 
vidlions, and will even succeed, for a time. But 
it is a fight against Fate, and though he may 
fancy his enthusiasm is fiery as ever, he feels 
within himself that the battle is in vain, and 
that the sentiments he continues to profess are 
no longer proper to his altered soul. The force 
of his ancient enthusiasm has been spent. He 
may console himself with the reflec5lion that it 
has not been spent in vain. It has gone to 
the advancement of human thought or the 
formation of his own charadler, or the inspira- 
tion of other workers in the same field. For 
this is the real use of the Enthusiast, that 
he furnishes the power by which the whole 
world is urged onwards. Not even the wildest 
visionary dreams his dream altogether in vain. 
For there is a living force even in this, which 
shall also have its eflfedl in the shaping of the 
future; and although the vision itself may be 
grotesque or impossible, yet the spirit that pro- 
duced it takes its appointed part in moulding 
the ultimate destiny of the world. 
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There are certain subjetfls which have ever 
attradled the essayist, and this, perhaps, more 
than any. To write upon Love is indeed a 
pleasure in itself. Most of us imagine that here 
at least we have something of importance to tell 
the world, and that with such a theme we can- 
not fail of a certain sweetness in the telling. 
One by one, as we fall to the shock of the blind 
boy's arrow, each man of us rises to his feet 
with the firm convidlion that his is an unique 
experience, and that to him alone has been 
vouchsafed the full initiation into a sacred 
mystery. Thus, those who have passed under 
the spell cannot but feel it almost a crime not to 
proclaim to the world this new road to happiness, 
For how many men do they not see who might 
be blest, not, perhaps, with so perfedl a felicity 
as their own — ^that were to them impossible^ — 
but with some dimmed refledlion thereof, who 
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yet persist blindly in disregarding their golden 
opportunities, or are flat sceptics as to the very 
existence of such a thing as pure aflfedlion ! It 
becomes a duty with all true lovers to enter 
upon a crusade against so palpable a heresy. 
And it is not they alone who are impelled to 
discourse upon this theme. Though it has been 
said that none should argue upon love who have 
not soimded its depths themselves, there is no 
subjedt about which men theorize more freely 
and with so Httle knowledge. It is hard to 
convince anyone who has so much as scaled the 
first slopes of passion that he has not, once in his 
life, attained the summit. He, too, will be 
ready to give his opinion ; and, I doubt not, 
will often produce a more impressive plea, at a 
first sight, than the veritable enthusiast ; for 
strength of feeling is often a bar to easy ex- 
pression, as it is hard to pour water from a full 
bottle. Yet I should be inclined to think that 
Emerson spoke from the heart's experience, and 
with more than an academic conception of the 
truth : and of later writers there is much in 
Stevenson's essay On Falling in Love that has a 
ring of sincerity and real feeling. With the 
poets and novelists I am not concerned to deal 
here. The most of these, no doubt, treat of the 
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ftiatter as in duty bound, picking up what they 
can from hearsay, and adopting the conventional 
view ; but there are some whose work is instindl 
with noble sentiment and a lofty heroism, and it 
is these who have known the full significance of 
love. There are other excellences to be con- 
sidered, as of style and workmanship, but this 
is the highest, and he who possesses it can 
hardly fail of reaching the heart of his audience. 
It is only of late years that Love has been 
treated seriously by the essayist, or in any way 
as it deserved. Most of our older writers 
esteemed it merely — if we are to judge by their 
words — as a sort of madness ; an amiable mad- 
ness, perhaps, and not greatly reprehensible, 
but to be regarded rather as a misfortune than 
as the height of human happiness. It is thus 
that Montaigne speaks of it, and Bacon, and 
even Addison. To them it was a sprite of 
mischief, against which the wise man had still 
to keep watch and ward — or a weak passion, 
that might be successfully banished by lofty 
minds and a stridl attention to business. Even 
in their tenderest moments there was something 
of an apologetic air about the introdu(5lion of 
this matter, and the writer would seek to parry 
the ridicule of the world by a laughing self- 
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abasement They looked upon the outside, and 
saw the follies and fatuities of the lover. Like 
the rest of the world, they found it di£Scult to 
su{)pose they could ever become so distindt 
themselves from the common mob, or lay them^ 
selves open so cheerfully to the scoffs of scornful 
prudence. It was m^e madness in their eyes, 
and a subjedl for pity. The world was not in- 
trospecftive then, and a superficial view was 
satis£a(5tory enough to the general reader : the 
virgin ^il of thought, one might say, was re- 
sponsive to the slightest scratch upon the sur- 
face: one had Pot then to plough deep, as in 
modem agriculture, to be sipre of even the most 
moderate crop of wisdom. 

And yet there is little doubt to me but that 
Love is a kind of madness, though not in the 
sense in which these writers used the word. It 
is not the madness of a fool, but it may be, and 
often is, the infatuation of a fanatic. It has 
always been held a hard thing to define insanity, 
and there seems some reason in those who argue 
that madness is often merely a protest against 
the opinions of the majority. The greater part 
of the world have not known love, and to them 
a victim of this sublime malady is incompre- 
hensible. It is a matter outside their experience, 
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To believe even that such a thing exists is hard 
to many. It requires a kind of faith : it is in some 
sort a religion. And as with religious belief so 
also in this, it is well-nigh impossible to convert 
a man to truth by argument alone : there must 
come to him suddenly an irradiation of light 
such as fell upon Saul on his way to Damascus ; 
in a moment it flashes athwart his soul, and he is 
a new man. How altered now are his old ideals ; 
how changed the world ! He looks back on his 
past self, and can scarcely recognise that he is 
still, outwardly, the same. The horizon of life 
has widened indefinitely before him, and his 
path is boxmded no longer by the old ambitions. 
He is as one who has lived all his years on some 
insignificant island, and who finds on a sudden 
that there is a large and beautiful world awaiting 
him beyond the seas that encircle his narrow 
home. Now he is heir to a new inheritance, of 
hopes and fears, of joy and sorrow. For it is 
written that as our capability of experiencing 
the one widens, so also must quicken a sense 
of dread less we should incur the other, and the 
boundaries of both shall still recede simulta- 
neously. And again, as the lover is permitted to 
scale the heights of exaltation, so too must he 
fear a deeper fall. The coldly cautious are 

o — a 



content with the gentle undulations of a common- 
place Hfe, and set themselves carefully to avoid 
the stress of any steep emotion. To my mind 
there is something mean about this anxious 
forethought for mere personal ease and comfort. 
If it were the Dbje<5i of a man's life to screen 
himself, like some exotic plant, from all possible 
misadventure, to live for himself alone and run 
no risks, the world might praise him for his 
wisdom, but would surely also condemn him for 
his cowardice. And to love well requires of all 
things a high courage and a bold belief in our 
own destiny. To fall in love is to take a leap in 
the dark, and the wisest of us cannot foretell 
the ultimate event. There is sufficient to stagger 
all but the most courageous in the chain of in- 
finite possibilities, the vast array of future 
disasters that loom large in the distance, men- 
acing their so precarious happiness. Separation 
by death or unfaithfulness — a host of minor 
accidents that may mar or utterly destroy the 
life that lies before them — it is hard to contem- 
plate these with equanimity. It is the chief 
glory of love that it can overcome these fears, 
and exult in the consciousness of its own all- 
sufficient power. 

It has been said that love is selfish. It is iai 
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otherwise. More than anything it shows the 
way to a higher course of conduift — to the pure, 
the heroic, the self-denying. Under this in- 
fluence even the coward will take courage, the 
vicious will recoil from vice for a season, and 
the selfish man will begin to disregard his own 
comfort for her sweet sake. And though this 
sudden rash of latent nobility is strongest in her 
presence, and it is she alone who has called it 
forth, yet some trace of it will still remain in his 
dealings with the rest of the world. There is a 
tie of brotherhood between him and his fellow 
men which he never realised before to the same 
extent; he is brought to survey them from a 
higher standpoint, and there is more generosity 
in his estimate of their worth. In like manner 
he feels himself constitnted the prote<5lor of all 
women. Towards these his every aifVion is 
coloured by a chivalrous sentiment. He sees 
that they also are of the same species as that 
loved one, and dimly realises that they may be 
capable of inspiring other men with feelings of 
a like nature with his own. And to her who 
rules his heart — could he think it even possible 
to place his interests before her slightest wish ? 
Even in what he holds his highest joy — the 
hope of ultimate possession — he could claim but 
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a poor and half-hearted sentiment who couldl 
not reach the height of self-abnegation here 
also, and say, though the very thought froze 
bis soul, that he was ready to surrender all that 
served to brighten his own life, if that would 
tend in the smallest degree to ensure her happi- 
ness. Nor is there virtue in this magnanimity, 
for it is natural to the time and his condition, 
and any other conduit would seem as base to 
him as the mere physical cowardice of sheltering 
himself beneath her prote<5lion against the. J 
attack of a personal enemy. 

Such is love in its inception — a thing high I 
and heroic, worthy to be sung by poets. Such, ' 
too, it should remain through hfe; and might, 
were men and women angels, and could the most j 
intimate mutual knowledge co-exist — perhaps, ' 
but rarely, it may — with perfedt sympathy and J 
admiration each for each. But the old fable of I 
Cupid and Psychfe carries a true moral to-day j 
as well as in the time of Apuleius, and love too I 
often vanishes when seen closely, face to face. 
Even at the best it must needs suffer change, 
for in its first freshness it is the creature, not 
indeed of mere idleness and fulness of bread, 
as some ancient materialists asserted, but of 



youth and health and the new spring-tide of 
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life. And with the best will in the world we 
cannot remain young for ever. Man must grow 
old in time, and his passions lose their strength 
no less than his limbs. It is scarce possible 
to preserve this exalted enthusiasm unchanged 
through life. Yet, as this cools, there is spring- 
ing up somewhat to take its place, and, like 
a new Phoenix from the ashes, there arises a 
sentiment stronger, if less fiery — a firm attach- 
ment which the rough shocks of common life 
will be powerless to break asunder. 

There is much to be said in respedl of 
marriage, and the effecfl which this commonly 
brings upon a man's characfler for good and 
evil. In many, I am forced to admit, marriage 
may indeed produce a change for the worse, 
and the man who started on his flowery path 
with the highest aspirations finds so much to 
linger over on the way that he is apt to grow 
lazy, and self-indulgent, and careless of his 
mission in the world. He finds himself com- 
fortable at home, and the busy turmoil of life 
sounds idly in his ears. Why this ceaseless 
strife — he asks — for fame and money and the 
mere dross of earth ? Even his ideals are gone ; 
as he imagines, they are fulfilled and satisfied. 
And so we see some wasting their finer qualities 



in a fool's paradise, and allowing their early 
enthusiasms to pass away in mental atrophy. 
A raan happily settled in this way will often ' 
find such care taken of his wants by others that 
he is almost forced to regard his own well-being 
as essential to the world's right motion, and 
he begins to think himself bound in common 
fairness to the universe to take good care of 
so precious an individual. He becomes like 
Rousseau, who considered it his first duty to 
keep himself out of harm's way for the good 
of society. It is a failing common to some few 
heads of families ; and it goes hard with the 
nobler qualities of a man when he begbs to 
look upon his life from the point of view of 
the egoist. Yet, as sterling metal is best shown 
when put to a severe test, so will marriage 
bring out the highest virtues of a good man. 
And there are trials enough to be faced, without 
doubt, and not always merely of self-govern- 
ment in too great comfort. It is ever the small 
troubles that are tbe hardest to endure, and a 
married life is in general full einough of such ; 
there are battles to be fought in this field also, 
in good time, and here too there is need of a 
man's courage and of lasting fortitude. For in 
marriage, it is to be noted, the husband must 
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leam, in the person of his wife, the whole 
nature of womankind, and she no less in him 
the characfler of man ; and this is not a small 
matter nor one to be mastered but after lopg 
and anxious study, and possibly several mis- 
understandings. The nature of each is com- 
plex; it is even highly probable that they 
themselves are blipd to some few of their own 
gharadleristics ; and there are radical differences 
in the sentiments implanted in each by birth 
or training which are not lightly to be bridged 
over. One were almost forced to marvel — npt 
that so many marriages prove failures — but that 
here and there one may still be found that can 
be deemed a success. And, in fact, the case 
stands that even ill-assorted pairs do contrive, 
as a general rule, to live together in outward 
harmony, nor is the Divorce Court the ultimate 
destination of all. There must be a compro- 
mise: certain concessions must be made on 
either side; and by degrees the most glaring 
differences are found not to be irreconcilable, 
and things go on without much acflual fricflion. 
There is a descent from the higher plane, but 
in the valleys also there is comfort to be found, 
and one may cultivate the quieter virtues pert 
b^ps more easily in that relaxing atmosphere^ 
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The lover lives in a world of dreams thai 
are ever changing, now roseate as the sunrise, 
now black as Erebus. Of old it was noted by 
many that his temperament was variable, now 
moody and morose, and again extravagantly 
cheerful. He is like a ship that has lost her 
ballast, and rolls to and fro at the mercy of 
every lapping ripple on the sea. Not an accident 
of manner, not a slip of tongue but will set him 
in an agony lest he should be misapprehended 
whilst some gracious gesture or look on hi! 
lady's part — in all probability wholly unintem 
tional — will set him in the seventh heaven foi 
some hours, Such is his condition during the 
initial stages of his passion. And even when 
the first crisis has passed, and he walks the 
world an accepted suitor, there are still pit- 
falls gaping everywhere before his anxious eyes. 
What chances may not assail him before he 
consummates his happiness — -ai, worse still, 
what if she were taken from him ! He cannot 
but be conscious that this present rapture of 
his is unmerited, that he has done nothing to 
deserve the realisation of all his hopes : and 
how if Providence were to take a similar view, 
and indeed were only now leading him on 
to a fitting punishment — permitting him, hka 
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Moses, to see a glimpse of the Promised Land 
from which a mis-spent life had rightly shut 
him out ? Such are the visions that may haunt 
him in his darkest hours, and he must brace 
his mind to take them cheerfully as he may. 
For if love has its price, he is well assured that 
it is worth the paying ; and though the worst 
befall him and he lose all, there is yet some- 
thing left that cannot be taken from him while 
life lasts. The memory of the past is ever with 
him, and he is the better man for his lost love. 

Man can never attain to his ideal. What- 
ever the aim we set before us, there is always 
something in our imperfecfl nature that shall pre- 
vent us from reaching the mark. Happy are they 
who are permitted to dream, even for a season, 
that their dearest aspirations are realised. Love 
has this persuasion, though for a time only, and 
is thrice blessed in such a faith. For though 
it be a dream, and the first cold breath of 
suspicion awake us from our happiness, it has 
none the less shed a halo over the common 
existence of our working life, which though 
dimmed shall never utterly pass away. 
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It is a commonplace of the age that reverence 
is dying out. Indeed, there are now so many 
things to think about, the pathway of life is 
ever being beset with so many new and strange 
devices, new toys, as it were, for children of a 
larger growth, that it is no marvel some of our 
older and more sober recreations should be neg- 
lecfled. We have little time left for loitering; 
we cannot stay to pluck wild flowers by the 
roadside. In the present age the gentler and 
more polished virtues seem to many of us almost 
out of place. 

It is certainly unfortunate that there should 
be so much impatient hurry in the world; so 
many overcrowded professions, needing an 
almost superhuman effort on the part of ordinary 
intellecfls to find so much as a lodgment within 
their pale, and a continual struggle when safely 
there to attain to any position in the front ranks* 
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It 18 anfortimate, but it is abo tme; andfliete 
is no help for it af^iaieotty but in a geneial 
thinning of the popolaticwu We mnst push on, 
or be trodden underfoot. There is ever a resist* 
less phalanx marching at oar heek along the 
same road, take ivhat path we wilL In the 
crush and haid grip of a fifa made vap of eager 
striving, l e ve t en ce, politeness, even love itself, 
have bot a precarious eiisteDoe. They are like 
brittle china in the rude hand of a fnArhani/> , 
Is it not only too probaUe Aat they will vamdi 
from us for ever, virtues unsuited to an a^ of 
resdess hnny and tcul ? 

The education that we give now so fre^ to 
the nation does not touch greatly upon subjete 
like these. Indeed, it is hardly competent to 
do so ; there is too much occupation for it else- 
where. An education rising year by year, like a 
resistiess tide, ever embracing new provinces 
and realms undreamed of in older dajrs, until it 
seems likely at last to burst all bounds and 
spread itself, somewhat thinly it is true, over 
the whole world of knowledge, can take little 
account, in all its wide extent, of aught save 
science. Even good manners, as we name them, 
the mere outward husk and shell of refined 
feeling, are not recognised in our modem codes. 
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There is no space, so far as I am aware, allotted 
to them, even as an extra, in any one of these 
government schedules of ours. And with this 
defence or bulwark gone, the chance of survival 
given to delicacy of thought is poor indeed. 
And yet assuredly this is a matter at least as 
important to the mind as many subjecfls we 
endeavour to inculcate with the aid of our hand- 
books and primers. And besides delicacy there 
is originality to be considered. 

It is pitiful enough, but there is no time to 
consider either. A rare imagination is one of 
the greatest gifts man may possess, but then 
School Boards were not formed to foster im- 
aginations. If now and again, by some unlucky 
chance, some such temperament should happen 
to be caught up in its wheels, it must even run 
its course with the rest of them, and come forth 
as perfecflly rounded and commonplace as its 
fellows, with a genteel coating of carefully 
assorted knowledge. At the best it may pick 
up, like some half-starved sparrow in winter, 
such a scanty sustenance as it may find in the 
dry abstracflions and chronologies of a modern 
school-book. It is not likely to survive a course 
of technical education. 

Life is a stern reality. It may be well that 

p 
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we are training up a new generation of msa 
who are nurtured upon fadls, and can lock a 
hard world in the face. The Gradgrinds of 
fidlion are but caricatures, no doubt. It is qidte 
possible that a top vivid and daring inmginatimi 
may prove a drawback to your hard-workkig 
artisan. And yet, — ^if your artisan is to become 
an artist — ^how then? In former days such 
metamorphoses have been known to take effecSl, 
and with a certain result to the world of art. 
This earth is not troubled to any grave extent 
with an excess of imaginative people. There is. 
little danger, if some slight encouragement be 
given to such, that it will injuriously affedt the 
many honest folk of somewhat duller percep- 
tions. 

I confess that to my mind an education 
direcflly aimed at the useful alone seems, stridlly 
speaking, no education at all. A smattering of 
subjedls by means of primers is even hateful in 
my eyes. Primers of geography, of history, of 
literature may possibly be useful works, but they 
are most certainly not stimulating to the imagi- 
nation. There is infinitely more to be obtained, 
in that province, even from a classical didlionary 
— but who in these days cares for classical 
dicflionaries ? Lempriere is no longer one of the 
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instni(5lors of our youth ; even Smith is some- 
what faded. 

It strikes me with a kind of pain to see the 
heroes of my childhood dispossessed. For it is 
not only in our elementary schools that this 
neglecfl is perceptible, but in certain, perhaps as 
yet only the more modem, of our higher schools 
as well. We could not, indeed, expe<5l the old 
Greek, Roman, or Norse m3rthology to commend 
itself as a subje(5l of education for the working 
classes, though I am far from saying that it 
might not prove as useful as certain other 
branches of knowledge that have been accepted 
and duly scheduled without demur. But the 
names of Hecflor and Achilles, the stories of 
Hercules and Perseus, — are they to fall out of 
the ordinary course of learning for our boys of 
gentler birth ? I have met, within my own ex- 
perience, young gentlemen of a reasonable age 
who have never heard of the Trojan war, or the 
wanderings of Ulysses, and to whom Andro- 
meda, Pegasus, Bellerophon, even the ill-fated 
Queen of Carthage herself were but names 
suggestive, not of Homer or Virgil, but possibly 
of the British Navy List. What a world is 
closed here to a boy of any imaginative power ! 
Is it not, in all seriousness, a considerable loss 
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to know nothing of the framewcwk on which j 
good half of the magnificent edifice of Greek 
and Latin literature is supported ? To have 
never heard of the groves of Parnassus, the 
clear waters of Castalia, the fountain Arethusa, 
the hills of Arcady ; to be ignorant of the Muses 
themselves, and gods and heroes of old time ; 
never to have read so much as the history of 
jEneas or the labours of Hercules, is not this an 
impassable bar to much of the finest poetry of 
all ages ? For even among our own English 
singers, how caa a man fully understand Ten- 
nyson's Ulysses who has no acquaintance with 
the stormy life of the king of Ithaca ? or his 
CEnone, when he has never heard of the judg- 
ment of Paris ? To such a man Milton's Lycidas, 
with all its wealth of mythological allusion, isM 
as a sealed book. I 

I am not ashamed, even in these days, to 
openly avow a strong preference for a classical 
education. I do not wish to dogmatise in these 
desultory pages on a subjedt which has exercised 
the minds of a g'ood many sagacious men, but 
there is something sacrilegious in my eyes in 
the proposal to banish the study of Greek from 
our public schools. It is useless, I suppose, to 
attempt to justify the elegant recreation of verse- 
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making in the classic tongues. The world will 
never see another Arundines Cami, or Sabrina 
Corolla, The days of Porson prize-men are 
done, and of Browne's medallists. They must 
betake themselves to the manufacflure of French 
chansons or German ballads ; possibly to English 
verse, if that be permitted to survive, though I 
confess to less interest on that score. The 
reasons for this crusade against Latin and Greek 
versification are not quite clear to me. The 
picflure is presented to us, I am aware, of the 
unfortunate schoolboy tearfully attempting his 
Procrustean task with the aid of dicflionaries 
and Gradus. There is, possibly, a something 
ludicrous in the specflacle, but was the work so 
absolutely useless as its opponents profess to 
think ? I remember to have heard it asserted by 
no mean authority that the exercise was one of 
the best possible for attaining an intimate know- 
ledge of the language. This, moreover, was the 
case even with the boy of no original talent. To 
one whose ideas ran at all out of the common 
groove the opportunity was an excellent one, a 
chance, not too often given him, of proving his 
superiority over his fellows. There are several 
instances that I can call to mind of boys at 
school to whom the weekly verse tasks were 
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by fiur the most interestiiig portion of Him 
w(^k; and temperaments of this sort have 
surely as much right to be consiitered as the 
few to whom they were a stumbling-bbck 
and, though very rarely, an almort hisormount- 
able difficulty. 

It is hard for the bulk (^ human o[nnion to 
settle down steadily in the road of wisdom* 
Like an overloaded waggon, it sways uneasily 
to and fro, swinging from one side to the other 
of the track ; now inclining to one extreme, and 
shortly, by an inevitable readtion, plungii^ over 
as far in the opposite diredtion. Some century 
or so past it was the custom, perhaps, to pay 
too much attention to the wisdom dT our 
fathers. Unfortunately some sagacious indi- 
vidual hit upon the idea, containing perhaps 
some grains of truth, that each generation was 
naturally, and as if of divine right, wiser than 
the last. We appropriate, so to speak, the 
inheritance of the ages, and add to it of our 
own store. The suggestion was a novel one, 
and eagerly taken up. So it has come to pass 
that the present age has sprung at a bound 
from reverence to irreverence, from respecSl to 
derision. Our fathers we may allow, by a con- 
cession, to be reasonable men ; our grandfathers 
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had but a moderate conception of wisdom ; our 
great grandfathers were — mostly fools. 

I say that this is the present stage to which 
the opinion of man has reached. It is the 
furthest point of the recoil from the judgment 
of olden times. But it by no means follows 
that these new ideas are stri<5lly corre<5l, or that 
another rea(5lion may not carry us over in time 
to the opposite pole of thought. In another 
century, or less, it is quite possible that we 
may have come round to the older way. A 
little becoming humility is not out of place 
towards our elders, and mankind at large is 
seldom possessed of so much wisdom as it is 
apt to imagine. A good, sound education may 
yet be in store for our descendants. Although 
Latin and Greek versification may be dying 
out, and justly, as some think, let us hope 
that classical scholarship will be suffered to 
siurvive, I trust at all events that bur future 
poets will be, some of them, scholarly poets, 
and that there will still remain certain readers 
who have travelled the same road sufficiently 
to appreciate them. There is a subtle charm 
about the work of a mind stored, like Milton's 
and Tennyson's and Matthew Arnold's, with 
memories of the sweet singers of an older age. 
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Tbe iwdflr wt^ moogtdam tiie quaint inTar^ 
sion or cbu»ic ring of •ome sonocong pfarue 
nperienoai a ddig^itfiil iedBng of fitee m a aom y 
withthepoet It tfoaU be difficidt to ^artimatii 
bow nradi T^^nnyaoa'a Lnerdimt foft exaiiipl%, 
gaina by thia aaggeatknit or bow mudi abnoat 
aU tbe poetry of Gray and CoUina. It ia not 
ao miicb in adhial imitatioa (aa in playa caal 
in tbe Greek model) tbat.tliia ia felt, aa in tbe 
balf nncooacioiia turna of pbraae and cboice of 
language that reveal Ae achokr^a mind* It 
18 baiefy too rnucb to aay tbat no one, unleaa 
be be a dasaical adioiar, can pcopeily appce* 
date one-balf of oar Bnglidi poetzy* 

I am indined to fioicy tbat our modern poeta 
aroi, even now, dedintng aomewbat firom tbe 
standpoint of sdiolarship. It may be a trivial 
sign, but I notice that the Muses are not now 
invoked with the same seriousness as of yore. 
In fadl, by name, the Muses themselves and 
all the time-honoured machinery of older bards 
are rarely mentioned. There is no suggestion 
of classic grace in the modem poet» still less 
of dassic deamess of expression. The world's 
course is dark to him, and he hints at its 
darkness with an even greater obscurity of his 
own. The influence of Robert Browning, like 
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some great fog, hangs over much of our poetic 
work to-day. We are not sure whether all the 
extravagance of trope that Gray and his school 
were occasionally guilty of was not better 
reading than such slipshod stuff. The dark- 
ness which surrounded his poems was at any 
rate not the obscurity of careless expression 
(which will often leave the anxious seeker after 
truth still the more confused as he struggles 
to arrive at the sense by deeper research) but 
that of allusions, far-fetched it may be, but 
which could generally be run to earth by men 
of a determined temper. 

Clearness of expression is, in short, essential 
to poetry. Lowell, in his essay on Dryden, 
has touched this point with even more than his 
usual felicity of expression. It was Dryden's 
praise, he says, that he saw this fadl, '*that 
a man who undertakes to write should first 
have a meaning perfecftly defined to himself, 
and then should be able to set it forth clearly 
in the best words." The rest of the passage 
is too good not to be quoted also. " His 
phrase," he continues, ** is always a short-cut 
to his sense, for his estate was too spacious for 
him to need that trick of winding the path of 
his thought about, and planting it out with 
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clumps of epithet, by which the landscape- 
gardeners of literature give to a paltry half-acre 
the air of a park." In days when looseness and 
carelessness of language are frequently thought 
to produce the eifeift of sublimity, it is salutary 
to recall these words. In Dryden's own phrase, 
quoted in the same essay, "Nothing is truly 
sublime that is not also just and proper." And 
though Dryden and his school are sufficiently 
out of favour now, and lie for tlie most part 
in dusty majesty, unread, upon our Ubrary 
shelves, if indeed they lie there at all, these 
words of his are none the less a standing con- 
demnation of a good many authors who have 
usurped his place. For in old time the Muses, 
inspirers of all harmonic melody in prose and 
verse, were fabled to dwell, not in some tangled 
thicket, but on the breezy slopes of Helicon 
and Parnassus, and the transparency of all 
true poetry was typified by the pure fount of 
Hippocrene or the clear waters of Castaly. 
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The desire to write has never, perhaps, been so 
formidable as in this present age. Never, for 
one thing, have there been so many people in 
the world before (unless we are deceived by 
tradition), and never have its inhabitants been 
so generally and systematically trained to that 
end. Given a free and all-embracing education 
— it matters little if it be somewhat thin — and 
every boy of any ability stands equipped for the 
fray. Touch him with ambition, and he plunges 
into the journalistic combat. Thus it is that at 
the present day we are thronged with novelists, 
jostled by minor poets, and the critics, reviewers, 
war correspondents and their kind devour the 
land like a tribe of locusts. To Consider this 
for a moment might surely be enough to damp 
the courage of oiu: young aspirant. Fortimately, 
or unfortunately, he does not consider it ; or, if 
the fa(5l is forced upon bis notice by some 
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judicious friends, he puts down thdr eagerness 
for his weifrure to the common d]^x)sition to- 
wards under-rating the talents of one's intimates, 
or to mere selfishness. 

Some of it is selfishness, without doubt. 
There must ever be a tendency among men who 
have scaled with toil a reasonable height, 
and wish to feel secure upon their moderate 
eminence, to dissuade all possible rivals bom 
attempting a like feat. The ascent of Parnassus 
is crowded enough, as it is, and the intrusion of 
any more might cause an uncomfortable swaying 
and trampling among those on the lower slopes. 
Your demigods, it is true, sitting upon the top- 
most peak serene in conscious security, have no 
great occasion for jealousy. These you will 
often hear praised for the kind assistance, the 
timely hand stretched out to some struggling 
junior in the weltering mob below. I do not 
find that they are so keen to assist such as are 
fighting nearer the summit. But it is proverbially 
difficult to form an accurate judgment on matters 
in our immediate vicinity. The wise general, 
when a fight is toward, retires to some secluded 
knoll afar off, and watches from thence the 
course of the battle, well knowing that his 
vision will be the clearer apart from the smoke 
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and tumult of the contending forces. So, too» 
the connoisseur in art will step back a pace or 
two from the pi(5lure he wishes to contemplate. 
Still, whatever may be the condu<5l of those in 
high place, I fear it cannot be controverted that 
a gross discourtesy, if not selfishness, prevails 
among the lower ranks. True, it may not be 
easy to smile politely when your toes are crushed 
by some more successful heel ; but, if we are to 
have fighting, let it at least be fair play. This 
anxiety to keep the field clear is pardonable, 
though perhaps a sign of weakness; but it is 
impardonable to hang out false lights, and it is 
cowardly to slay even a silly novelist (provided 
he shows as yet no sign of inveterate pertinacity) 
with an anonymous stab in the back. It is 
often said now that we have no savage critics — 
that the breed is extinct as that of the Irish 
wolf-hound, and that we are grown so tender 
that Macaulay's slashing assault on " Satan " 
Montgomery, or the criticisms of Carlyle on the 
German drama, would no longer be printed in 
any reputable magazine. Many even wax 
mournful on this point, and are apt to lament 
that such mild criticism as we employ is no 
caustic to stop the gush of present day twaddle, 
and that to this is largely due the decadence of 
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modem literature. I do not thixdc these phibs- 
thropical gGDitlemen need give th^nseives nmch 
concern on that score. It is pretty dear to me 
that the scalping knife is still with us, and tfai^ 
its wielder has by no means y^ forgotten Ins 
dexterity. In fadt, his methods have improved : 
the touch is lifter but none the less tolling; 
and though it may possibly be a more pleasing 
process to be pinked with a rajner tiian battered 
with a club, the end is much the same, and the 
unhappy author feels an added pang in the 
thought that the fatal thrust has been dealt 
gracefully and that the critic has proved himself 
an artist at his expense. 

The lot of the bad workman is a hard one. I 
have never been able to see clearly why so 
many men should go out of their way to rob 
him of any slight success he may have won. 
Sooner or later, give him time enough, his 
scanty laurels will fade into nothingness, .and 
we hear no more of his momentary fame. 
Leave him to work out his own ruin, and he 
will accomplish it with less pain and greater 
certainty than the most virulent of his critics. 
It may be urged that it were really kinder to 
put incompetent writers out of their pain, so to 
speak, at once, rather than suffer them to die a 
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lingering death. I fancy more men profess than 
feel this motive; and the moths who flutter 
round the flame of literature would not thank 
these so thoughtful humanitarians who refuse to 
allow them another chance of soaring aloft. No 
critic is infallible, even the most severe ; and it 
may still happen that he strike down in his 
haste some callow genius, to the world's loss 
and his own ultimate confusion. And what is 
the harm done by your poetaster, or your in- 
different novelist, in comparison with this ? One 
is not compelled to read their works. Suppose, 
by some extraordinary chain of circimistance, 
they do attain some trifling success — ^and the 
probability is all the other way — is it any great 
matter ? These are not the men who will depose 
worthier writers from their place. The only 
people, it seems to me, who have the shadow of 
a case against them are young men of talent, as 
yet unknown, who may possibly be a trifle 
handicapped in the race by having to force their 
way through such a number of competitors. 
But even here there is not much to be said. 
The course is a long one, and it is odds that 
the youngster will have a clear field in no 
long time. He will get to the front ranks soon 
enough, if he has it in him, and if he is not 
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snuffed out half way by death or an irrespon- 
sible reviewer. 

The attra(5lions of writing as a profession are 
obvious. It is no marvel that so many enter 
the field, in spite of the solemn warnings of 
those who know. The working capital required 
is not large ; the labour does not appear over- 
powering, at first sight; the profits may be 
considerable. And then there is the feeling of 
independence, dear to most human hearts; the 
sensation that you are at the beck and call of 
no one man, but can offer your wares to whom 
you please. Above all, there is the hunger for 
fame — for reputation, which looms so large in 
the eyes of the novice, only to fade away 
gradually as he draws near to it. The ob- 
je(5lions will probably not obtrude themselves 
forcibly until somewhat later. Perhaps the 
least of them is the sight of the battered roll 
of manuscript, now grown old in travel, that 
meets your eyes in the morning with such un- 
failing puncfluality, until you almost wish that 
the postal arrangements in this land were not 
so admirably managed. It is not easy to begin 
again with the same cheerful optimism in these 
days. Then, too, the work itself is discouraging 
and full of disappointment. There is always 
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the feeling of unsuccessful effort, not only from 
the point of view of the public, but — ^what is 
far worse — from your own. The temper is 
tried severely with continual failure, and in all 
probability there will not be sufl&cient bodily 
exercise obtainable to drive away a certain con- 
sequent sadness. Were it not for the over- 
powering pressure of some new idea, most would 
be glad enough to desist from the unequal 
struggle. But some fancy seizes us, and we 
are miserable until we can fix it down in some 
definite form. There is a fury among us — un- 
known to the ancients — that goads us on to 
write; or else it may be the ignis fatuus of 
fame, leading us a sorry dance over the marshes 
and quagmires of authorship. And with each 
performance there still follows a sense of dis- 
satisfadlion, that impels us half unwillingly to 
yet another attempt. Far off, the new vision 
allures us to follow with an enchanted air of 
beauty and divine worth: we set off on this 
our latest journey, thinking that now at length 
we have come within sight of something to 
compensate for all our former disappointments, 
and that with one determined effort it will be 
within our grasp. But ever as we draw near 
some unforeseen difficulty rises up to bar our 
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path ; or we plunge into darkness and the 
prospefl is lost to view for a time, so I 
without that light to guide us we lose ourselves 
in mazy digressions; or, worst of all, we reach 
the goal only to find that it is no longer worth 
the winning, for that the fire of enthusiasm, that 
alone made it appear beautiful, has perished 
during that toilsome journey and left us cold. 
Thus it fares with men in the pursuit of their 
ideal. 

We start forward eagerly in the race, we J 
finish slowly and in doubt. Once more we are ] 
conscious that we have missed our ; 
that which we had meant to paint in glowing 1 
colours has again escaped us, or left only a ! 
blurred image on the canvas. Like tired run- 
ners, we falter as we approach the winning- 
post, and begin to -wonder whether this mediocre 
performance is really worth all the trouble we ' 
have taken, and if it were not better even now | 
to give up the half-finished contest. And yet, 
when this is over, we know well enough that 
some new projedt will engage our attention, 
and we shall never cease from tormenting our- 
selves until this too is worked out and done 
with. We are first anxious to get to the end 



of our self-imposed task, and then uneasy at 
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the thought of idleness, as we see mechanics 
miserable on the Sunday which they have been 
eagerly anticipating all the week. There is 
small pleasure to be got out of all this ; but if 
it were not for this ceaseless anxiety and strife 
there would be little work ever accomplished. 
It is the true road to excellence. Only by a 
succession of failures can we ever attain to a 
real success. And it is certain that, even if 
we never approach the ideal we have set before 
us, and in the world's eye oiu: every under- 
taking has turned out nugatory and of no 
account, nevertheless we have not entirely lost 
the ends of our being, for " to travel hopefully 
is a better thing than to arrive, and the true 
success is in labour." 
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1 NEVER like to grumble at my luck in life. 
The retort is too obvious — and it is never well 
to give meaner intelledls the opportunity of 
triumphing with what they imagine to be native 
smartness. And, besides this, we can never be 
sure how long our series of misfortunes may 
continue to trouble us. Even now, perhaps, we 
may be nearing the end of our bad luck, and at 
the next turn may run up against some surpris- 
ing chance that shall make full amends for all 
the past. It might cause us some pain then, to 
think that we have been ungrateful to the god- 
dess, and not endured for a little longer without 
complaint. Nevertheless, at times it is hard 
enough to keep a smiling countenance. I am 
of a sanguine disposition— even inclined to op- 
timism — ^and yet I find it difficult to believe 
always that true worth invariably meets with 
prompt appreciation. It is a popular fallacy 
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that genius is sure to be discpveied — that everjr 
man must find his right leyel in time. The 
laws of dynamics are not applicable in this 
quarter. It were a pleasing thought, no doubt. 
We would all like to think our merits were 
certain of their reward, even after long delay. 
But look at the istern £adts. Cih you pretend 
to assert that there are not at this present 
mohieifit m^y rogues in hi^ plad^— ^IM&^iri 
yourselir) I do ndt intend to ixieniioh hkisiiA^^ 
&ixd n^iany esi:ceUei^t hieki bcmdeiniii^ to waits: 
thd 'pavemente with gatidO)^ d&dcSsA^ bbartii 
sluiig for^ and affc t Are ikdre hot man^ dt 
us who kiidW right well that wti llaV^ ngv# 
yet had btir dp^ttU^ity— ahd td kU app;^^ 
iUied hbVdt ^MU hkv6 it^ With thd jhm 
passing at this so rapid irate it is not easy fof 
us to wait in a despairing attitude of patient 
expe<5lancy, nothing out of the common haji- 
pening from day to day that might put us id 
better mood with ourselves. We may still cbri- 
trive to weaif a bright face, but the thought 
intruded itself tiOw and again that it is growing 
late, and that We have by how parsed the tinid 
when success, eveii if it should come after all, 
would shine with quite its full tadiahce. Post- 
humous fame is well enough ; but we may be 
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forgiven for desiring some tangible result. And 
if our chance is delayed for much longer, it is 
not improbable that our fingers will have grown 
too feeble to seize it, or our minds too dull to 
perceive its importance. 

It is the province of the essayist to corre<5l 
false impressions : to point out to erring human 
nature where it goes wrong, and gently to lead 
it back into the right path. Our chief duty lies 
in the exposing of popular misconceptions, and 
there is no question but we have sufficient to 
do in this line. The supply would seem to be 
well-nigh perennial of time-honoured conven- 
tions which are accepted for gospel truth, of 
lying proverbs, or, worst of all, of maxims that 
conceal their falsity under the mask of worldly 
wisdom. If it were not for this, I should say 
nothing upon the point of luck. I do not wish 
to abuse fortune, as I have already pointed out, 
on my own account, but merely as a matter of 
principle. The man who grumbles is commonly 
his own worst enemy. But at the same time 
when I see my friend Hopkins — a good fellow 
enough, but duller than the water of the most 
stagnant ditch — when I see him drawing his 
five hundred a year firom a snug berth for 
which I myself applied — I cannot but blush 
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lor the goddess's partiality. Hind you, I have 
no quarrel with the man* In my opinion it is 
a low and mean thing to despise anyone for 
his unmerited forttme. We shoohl be as good 
friends as ever, I make no doubt, if it dqpend^ 
on myself. But it is here that imdeserved great** 
ness brings its own punishment. Hopkins is 
afraid of me now. In spite of all his endeavours 
he cannot but feel that he is usurping a seat 
that should rightly be mine, and consequently 
he either avoids me altogeth^, as though be 
had borrowed money that he was unable to 
repay, or else a£fedts a haughty and patronising 
manner in a vain attempt at turavado. I am 
amply repaid by the amusement he affords me 
for any little twinge of disappointment at my 
failure. 

There are certain men whom some fortunate 
chance has enabled to give voice, either in 
speech or in writing, to the feeling of the 
moment ; and in consequence they have been 
hailed by their own age as in a sense its 
mouthpiece and prophet. It is commonly more 
by luck than skill that they happen upon the 
felicitous expression of the general thought 
around them, or at least we may say without 
irreverence that the genius they display in dis- 
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covering their apt phrases is of no very extra- 
ordinary charadler. The a<5lual sentiment is 
not theirs alone: they did not find the metal, 
but they gave it currency, and the coin has 
come down to later days with their name inde- 
libly stamped upon it. There can be little doubt 
but that many great names that have descended 
to our times owe their reputation almost entirely 
to some chance word or happy suggestion let 
fall in their hearing. I do not imagine we 
should ever have heard the name, after this 
lapse of time, of M. Rouget de Lisle, had it 
not been for that dinner party at Strasburg 
and the stimulating table talk of M. — or was 
it Madame — de Dietrich. The " Hymn of the 
Marseillaise" is all that survives of him now. 
And this, it seems to me, is one of the advan- 
tages of living in troublous times, when men's 
passions are at fever-heat and everything is in 
train for a violent explosion. It is easy, by 
comparison, to win reputation under such cir- 
cumstances; for the smallest spark may pro- 
duce immense results in the neighbourhood of 
a powder magazine, and the hand that applies 
it needs no imcommon skill. And again, it is 
when men are excited to frenzy that we hear 
the truest eloquence : the speaker is no longer 



careM about maxmer md metbod, but i0 gtiem 
down to the root ci the. matter and ^)eaka out 
his inmost thoughts. That man. must have a 
very dull fancy indeed, who does not let fsU. 
some inspired word or two when raised to a 
pitch of enthusiasm and suixounded by a crowd 
equally fanatical with himsell It is the time and 
the opportunity that make your best orators. 
There are many who have been accounted 
sober, taciturn men imtil some moment when 
they have been touched as it w^re by an elec- 
tric sparky and at once coruscated with all the 
brilliancy of eloquence. Some need a revohxtion 
to give wings to their rhetoric : others are con- 
tent with a less degree of popular excitement : 
but all speak the better for an enthusiastic 
audience. Hence it happens that in the birth 
of a French Revolution, Camille Desmoulins, 
imperfedlly articulating, can rouse a mob to 
frenzy, and the trumpet tones of a Danton are 
heard, after the lapse of a century, exclaiming, 
** II nous faut de Taudace, et de Taudace, et 
toujours de Taudace." 

The making of a successful book is something 
harder than this mere coining of a pregnant 
saying. One cannot say that this is altogether 
an affair of chance, and yet there is more than 
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a suspicion ol a lottery about the business. 
Were it not so, we should not have so many 
authors. Books succeed and fail contrary to 
all opinion and precedent, and as often as not 
it happens that none can discern the reason o 
their reception. A young man sees a new book 
which has a prodigious sale, and the badness of 
style and workmanship displayed therein en- 
courages him to attempt something better in 
the same field. He would have done better to 
stay in his clerk's office and post ledgers. It is 
rare indeed for an imitation of one of these 
fortuitous successes to imitate also its popularity. 
It is odds that the copyist, however careful he 
may be, misses the one point that touched the 
public taste in his exemplar. Indeed, in books 
of this kind, it is commonly the subje<5l that 
has carried the work to fame, in spite of ever) - 
thing the author may have done to spoil it ; it 
is matter rather than manner, and the latter 
alone is capable of being imitated. Fortune 
aids the successful writer chiefly in this point — 
in the choice of his subjedl. One has need to 
see into the future, and forecast the direction of 
popular sympathy. It is a kind of shooting in 
the dark. There are many who can follow 
pubHc opinion, and that is something ; but the 
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great prizes await those idio have the luck to 
lead the way, and compd the rest to follow in 
their tocftsteips. To be sure, the wise man may 
discover the Une by his wisdom, and an accurate 
knowledge of the history of thought. But the 
ways of the populace are well-nigh inscrutable, 
and the best of us are but purblind in this 
matter : so that he who aims frankly at a ven- 
ture is perhaps more likely to attain his end 
than one who proceeds by rule and m^hod. It 
is, of course, only a certain class of book that 
can thus be said to win £aane by chance. The 
more solid work is not likely to catch the eye of 
the public in a moment, and there is little 
danger here of a too sudden and unthinking 
popularity. With a book of real merit it is 
good fortune enough if it finds a few appreciative 
readers scattered here and there : it is something 
considerable if it so much as finds a publisher, 
and is bought for a few pounds. Indeed, when 
we consider the difl&culty with which some men 
of genius have met in disposing with works that 
have now won world-wide renown, we must 
needs hesitate to take it for granted that none 
fail in the end to secure their fitting share of 
glory. For we all know there may be many 
noble works that have never seen the light of 
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print — ^books written by master-spirits born 
before their time. To how many publishers 
have not some of our best-esteemed volumes 
gone, and what stories do we not hear of men 
who had well-nigh given up the struggle in 
despair before some happy chance led them to 
an appreciative patron ! There may be many 
Miltons lying mute and inglorious : perhaps we 
may possess, without knowing it, another Shak- 
speare in manuscript. 

It would seem to be the common opinion 
that our greatest men are Hkely to be judged 
more corredlly after the lapse of a century or 
so, than by those who lived in their own day 
or at least knew them intimately by report. In 
time, some are fond of saying, we arrive at 
a true perspective, and are able to see them 
clearly without being obscured by the clouds 
of fadlion and prejudice. And yet it appears 
to me that here also we are liable to be unduly 
swayed by the opinions of critic or apologist, 
so long as they may continue to discuss the 
matter, — and, to do them justice, neither side 
is over eager to abandon the fight, as a rule. 
We sit in judgment on the best of our fore- 
fathers, but the counsel on either side will 
never have done speaking, and we can do no 
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0d m hri m dec M o n , llie tKOMcotioii maj make 
a gilkiit qwedby and Dm flMta of hJa.hnareifa 
are carried by hb dognence and dmic to tlMn* 
eefarea that here at laat ia tiie end of tiUa hoaiy 
impoator: but anon the oouiael for iStm dafcpce 
ouOa ^ « »" f y to0edier2 aome fciwA matter. ia 
fHmd diat hears iqwfi the aolqeA, aiid thecaae 
moat aeeda be iieaid Bgrn* How cftaii dp im 
not aee rqmtationa perish and bkimom facth 
agam in ibp coarse of a fanndrad years I Yofor 
hero may lie obecored, but aoon there comes 
alooff aome irictariotis IfacanlaT* or Carlvla* 
or Pnmde^ and he stands forth plotless until 
snch tinie aa another writer of eqnal power diajl 
take npon himself to prove him worse than he 
had ever been imagined bdiore. I confess that 
to me it seems that too much depends here 
on the genius of your apologist. There are so 
few men who can form an opinion from fa(5ls» 
without being in some degree swayed by out- 
side circumstances, such as the energy and 
fire, or the beauty of style, of the critic. His 
eloquence over-masters their judgment, and 
they are £ain to accept the opinions he advo- 
cates. And besides this, do you suppose it to 
be really the case that a man is known better, 
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and better judged, by men who have never 
come under his influence than by those who 
have been personally and intimately acquainted 
with him ? We tdk about bias and prejudices, 
but it will generally be found that in any man's 
private circle matters are pretty accurately 
bdanced, and while some praise him unduly 
there will also be others who are inclined to 
err in the opposite diredlion. Surely, too, a 
man's force is best measured by his eiFe<5l on 
those nearest him, as we estimate the latent 
caloric of any substance by the amount of 
surrounding ice that it is capable of melting. 
It is this power of the personsdity that is so 
liable to be negle<5led in forming opinions long 
after a man's death : — the personal magnetism, 
as it is sometimes called. And I suppose that, 
for this reason, the judgment of his contem- 
poraries on a man like Garrick, or Burke, or 
Swift, is likely to be more corre<5l than that 
of the best informed disputants of the present 
day. 

At the target of Fame we are all marksmen, 
of one sort or another, under different uniforms 
and belonging to diiFerent corps, but our mark 
the same, and the majority of us but indiiferent 
shots. So long as life remains we may go on 
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with our firing, or while we have money to 
buy another roimd of ammimition. It is an 
engrossing pastime, and there are not many 
who drop out of the ranks before they are 
compelled. And no doubt, the spice of luck 
about it adds to the charm for most. For every 
now and then we see the most incompetent of 
riflemen chance upon the bull's-eye, while your 
best shot can never be certain of aught but a 
moderate average, and there are some few who 
make nothing but outers through life. And 
when the game is over, so far as you are con- 
cerned, and you lie quietly enough beneath the 
sod, it is cheering to refle(5l that there will still 
be long and angry disputes about the accuracy 
of your score, and that men will make speeches 
to prove that your weapon was contrary to the 
regulations, or perhaps that the marker had 
been bribed. It is strange what an interest 
everyone takes in this sport, for, indeed, it is 
but a small matter after all, and the prize, even 
if you win it, is often not in the least the great 
thing that you had imagined. 
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